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NEBRASKA’S MISSOURI RIVER FRONTIER 
1854-1860 


BY NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


NLY the accident of geography which placed the Mis- 
souri River along Nebraska Territory’s eastern bor- 
der obscures the importance of that river to the re- 

gion’s early development. The popular notion of a westward 
moving frontier renders it inevitable that the settlement of 
Nebraska should have progressed generally from east to 
west. Yet except in broadest terms the migration across 
the Mississippi Valley before the Civil War was not west- 
ward at all. Pioneers followed the river valleys and spread 
out in all directions from the burgeoning river towns. It 
could not be otherwise, for any region without access to 
national markets would beckon to agriculture, commerce, 
and industry in vain. The rich prairies of eastern Illinois, 
for example, lacking river transportation, were opened for 
settlement only by the arrival of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road at the precise moment that pioneers first drifted into 
the rolling prairies of eastern Nebraska. Wherever the 
Missouri might have crossed Nebraska, the Territory’s 





Dr. Norman A. Graebner is professor of history at the Uni- 
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first thriving settlements would have lined its banks. With- 
out the existence of some mighty stream capable of carry- 
ing produce to market, Nebraska’s economic development, 
of necessity, would have awaited the arrival of railroads. 


Whatever its limitations as an avenue of commerce, the 
Missouri River in 1854 appeared ample enough to support 
a flourishing river economy even a thousand miles from its 
mouth. For three decades St. Louis fur traders had demon- 
strated its navigability by keelboat and steamboat. By the 
fifties regular packet lines reached from St. Louis as far 
as St. Joseph, and steamboats of the largest class employed 
on the river plied occasionally as far as Council Bluffs.’ 
The magnificent passenger vessels designed for the Mis- 
souri were merely smaller replicas of the towering steam- 
boats employed on the Ohio and the lower Mississippi. Trim 
and fast, these vessels often approached 200 feet in length, 
with a twenty-foot beam and a five-foot hold. They were 
invariably distinguished by their two tall chimneys, their 
ornamental tops, their pilot houses and officers quarters 
on the hurricane deck, their long narrow saloons into which 
opened dozens of staterooms on either side capable of ac- 
commodating a hundred or more passengers in style. Rich 
carpets and paneling added a touch of elegance; the cuisine 
was comparable to that of the best hotels.” 


St. Louis itself added the remaining element essential 
for the full and rapid development of Nebraska’s early 
frontier. Along its wharves were the commission and for- 
warding merchants, wholesale dealers, and shippers who 
furnished the merchandise, markets, credit, and transpor- 
tation that sustained a vast river empire that extended 
northward along the Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri riv- 


1 The files of the St. Louis Missouri Republican after 1848 report 
the almost continuous movement of steamboats up the Missouri River 
to St. Joseph and beyond. 

2 For a description of the popular Silver Heels see the Nebraska 
City Nebraska News, March 28, 1857. The exact title of this news- 
paper varied, but in this article it will be cited as Nebraska News. 
The St. Joseph Gazette (quoted in the Nebraska Advertiser [Brown- 
ville], June 28, 1858) contains a good description of the packet, Ben 
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ers. If freight charges on the Missouri exceeded those else- 
where, the St. Louis Republican denied that they resulted 
from any combination between forwarding agents and 
steamboat companies. The problem, continued the editor, 
lay rather in the difficulties inherent in Missouri River 
navigation. The necessity of stopping at night because of 
snags and bars vastly increased the cost of operation; the 
huge quantities of sand in the waters of the river produced 
excessive wear on the engines. So relentless was the river’s 
toll on steamboats that even double charges hardly covered 
the losses to those engaged in Missouri River shipping.* 


If the Nebraska lands bordering the Missouri com- 
prised a remote frontier :n 1854, they were not unknown to 
settlement. For thirty years the American Fur Company 
had maintained a trading post at Bellevue, ten miles above 
the mouth of the Platte. Bellevue, in addition, was the site 
of both the government agency and the only mission which 
served the four tribes of eastern Nebraska—the Omaha, 
Oto, Ponca, and Pawnee. During the Mexican War, in 1847, 
the government established Fort Kearny at the site of Ne- 
braska City, but transferred the name a year later to a new 
fort located almost 200 miles to the west in the Platte Val- 
ley. Lastly, the Mormons, having been forced to flee their 
homes in Illinois, established their “Winter Quarters” of 
1846-1847 on Indian lands a few miles south of the Council 
Bluff of Lewis and Clark. Because of Indian complaints, 
the Mormons retreated to the east bank where they founded 
the village of Kanesville. This temporary and unstable 
settlement became, after 1849, a boisterous rendezvous for 
the gold seekers journeying to California. The continuing 
flow of Mormons to the Great Salt Lake merely blended 
with the general migration across the plains. By January, 
1853, the vast majority of Saints had left Iowa; Kanesville, 
again a quiet village, was renamed Council Bluffs City.* 


8 St. Louis Missouri Republican, April 10, 1839. 

4For a brief history of the Mormons in the Missouri Valley see 
Clyde B. Aitchison, “Mormon Settlements in the Missouri Valley,” 
Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
XV (Lincoln, 1907), 15-24. 
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With the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in May, 
1854, and the cession of Omaha and Oto lands to the United 
States that spring, increasing numbers of settlers drifted 
across the Missouri into the newly-organized Nebraska 
Territory. During the summer of 1854 the remaining Mor- 
mon leaders at Council Bluffs sold their interests and re- 
turned to their former winter quarters on the west bank 
where, with others, they founded a town which they named 
Florence. Simultaneously a Council Bluffs group organized 
a company to establish a town directly opposite the Iowa 
village. In May, 1854, these proprietors erected a log claim 
house on the site of Omaha, selected a ferry landing, and 
laid out the town into streets, lots, and parks. By Septem- 
ber they had a saw mill and brick factory in operation, and 
in October even the New York Herald noted the existence 
of the tiny village: 

Omaha City, Nebraska Territory, promises to be a second 

edition of Chicago and other flourishing Western cities, the 

sudden rise and prosperity of which have astonished the 
civilized world. We have before us a plan of Omaha City, 
laid out in lots, numbered one up to three hundred and 
twenty-two. We have here Jefferson Square and Capital 

Square. . . . The lots will be given to those persons who 

will improve them. A brick building for the Territorial 

Legislature is in progress, and various other improvements 

are under way. Altogether the prospects of Omaha City are 

good.5 

Actually Bellevue, the only genuine settlement west of 
the Missouri in the spring of 1854, seemed destined to be- 
come the capital of Nebraska. Governor Francis Burt, the 
first to hold the office, arrived at Bellevue in October, 1854. 
The promoters of Bellevue desired the capital, but refused 
to donate any desirable land for a public building. Mean- 
while the citizens of Omaha had begun to erect a two-story 
brick house on Ninth Street, between Farnham and Doug- 
las, which they offered to the Territory for a court and 
legislature. Thomas B. Cuming, Secretary of the Territory, 
who succeeded to the governorship with the untimely death 


5 Alfred D. Jones, “Omaha’s Early Days,” Transactions and Re- 
ports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, IV (Lincoln, 1892), 
152-154; Mary B. Newton, Anecdotes of Omaha (Omaha, 1891), 40-41. 
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of Burt, accepted the offer. The first territorial legislature 
met at Omaha in January, 1855, and quickly established the 
almost non-existent city as the capital of Nebraska Terri- 


tory. 


Omaha possessed all the attributes of a promising river 
town. Its superb landing furnished deep water in all sea- 
sons. The city’s location on a bluff eliminated the danger 
of floods and provided a magnificent view of the valley.’ 
The primacy of its location was reflected in its immediate 
growth. During 1855, reported the Omaha Times, the popu- 
lation climbed to 300; by June, 1856, it had reached 800. 
That summer the town’s meager facilities, including its 
only hotel, the Douglas House, were bursting under the 
pressure of new arrivals.® 


Old Fort Kearny south of the Platte, with its rock 
landing, commanded another attractive town site. When 
the government abandoned the military post, it placed all 
the buildings on the reservation in charge of Sergeant 
Hiram P. Downs. When his term of enlistment expired, 
Downs pre-empted the 160 acres which appeared most 
promising for city promotion. In 1854 he transferred his 
claim to the Nebraska City Town Site Company for $2000. 
On May 10, the new proprietors, headed by S. F. Nuckolls, 
who predicted on the occasion a city of at least twenty 
thousand within five years, commenced the survey of the 
city. Soon dwellings and storehouses began to transform 
Old Fort Kearny into an ambitious village. Downs con- 
structed Nebraska City’s first hotel that year, a large frame 
building of two stories. On November 14, 1854, Henry 
Bradford produced the first issue of the Nebraska News. 
In 1855, J. Sterling Morton, recently arrived from Detroit, 


6 Omaha Arrow, September 29, 1854; New York Herald, October 
14, 1854. 

tTOmaha Arrow, July 28, 1854; Wyoming Post, April 17, 1858; 
David M. Johnston, “Nebraska in the Fifties,” Publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, XIX (Lincoln, 1919), 190. Wyo- 
ming was an early Nebraska town on the Missouri north of Nebraska 
City). 

8 Newton, Anecdotes of Omaha, 44-48. 
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assumed the editorship of the paper and constructed his 
first cottage at Arbor Lodge.’ 


Nebraska City grew slowly. Upon her arrival from 
St. Louis in 1857, Mollie Dorsey, the diarist, described 
Kearney City, the tiny settlement at the river front, as a 
collection of rude cabins and shanties, all quite uninhabit- 
able. Its population, she noted, comprised an assortment of 
gamblers, topers, and roughs. Nebraska City itself, located 
on the bluff back from the river, she wrote, was still more 
impressive in name than in appearance. Its stores, ware- 
houses, and churches scattered along Main Street gave some 
promise of future development. But Mollie complained that 
the village was sadly short of houses and that her father 
could obtain no furniture and scarcely any provisions in its 
business establishments.*° 


Below Nebraska City, several miles above the mouth 
of the Little Nemaha River, two settlers from Missouri, 
Richard Brown and Benjamin Frazier, laid out the town 
of Brownville in the summer of 1854. Two years later the 
village’s future seemed assured. In August, 1856, a cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Republican reported that 
Brownville had 400 inhabitants, between fifty and a hun- 
dred dwellings and business houses, including two large 
dry goods and grocery stores, two hotels, two blacksmith- 
ing, one wagon-making, one cabinet, and one tailoring es- 
tablishment, as well as three lawyers and three physicians."* 
One local merchant, advertising for 800 corn-fed hogs, an- 
nounced his intention of packing enough pork during the 
following winter to supply the needs of the community. Its 
excellent stone landing made Brownville a promising com- 


® John W. Pearman, “Early Annals of Nebraska City,” Proceed- 
ings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, XV 
(Lincoln, 1907), 133-139; Robert W. Furnas, “J. Sterling Morton,” 
ibid., 148; J. Sterling Morton, “From Nebraska City to Salt Creek in 
1855,” Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, IV (Lincoln, 1892), 11. 

10 Donald F. Danker (ed.), Mollie: The Journal of Mollie Dorsey 
——_— in Nebraska and Colorado Territories, 1857-1860 (Lincoln, 
1959), 12-13. 

11 St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 3, 1856; Nebraska Ad- 
vertiser (Brownville), June 7, August 23, 1856. 
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mercial site, the southernmost point of debarkation in Ne- 
braska Territory for emigrants journeying across the plains 
to California. Already there was talk of a territorial road 
connecting the village with Fort Kearny on the Platte. In 
April, 1856, Dr. John McPherson, an Ohioan, established 
the Nebraska Advertiser, which advertised, among other 
things, the limitless prospects of the river town.” “As an 
evidence of the importance of Brownville,” he announced 
in his first issue, “we mention that the Train for across the 
Plains, under the command of Capt. Foster, purchased their 
supplies in this place.”** Two more extensive mercantile 
houses would soon be in operation, the Advertiser observed 
in August, “with capital, enterprise and energy suited to 
the present large and rapidly increasing demand of this go- 
ahead country.” 


Other villages along the Missouri—Wyoming, Platts- 
mouth, Bellevue, Rock Bluff, and Florence — harbored 
visions of an unlimited future, but it was quite clear from 
the beginning that Omaha, Nebraska City, and Brownville 
would command Nebraska’s economic evolution. 


From foundations firmly established, Nebraska’s river 
towns were prepared to enter, with the rest of the nation, 
the great boom of 1857. Underlying the boom, and indeed 
essential to it, was the unprecedented tide of immigration. 
Many newcomers merely drifted across the Missouri from 
the regions to the east—Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. But 
a greater migration came by steamboat from Ohio and In- 
diana. With the opening of river navigation in 1857, re- 
ported Brownville’s Nebraska Advertiser in April, every 
boat seemed crowded with human freight from stem to 
stern bound for Nebraska Territory. In July the Advertiser 
observed again: “There have been one hundred and thirty 
steamboat arrivals at the Brownville wharf since the open- 
ing of navigation this Spring, and at every arrival, without 


12 Robert W. Furnas, “Dr. John McPherson,” Proceedings and 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, XV (Lincoln, 
1907), 143-144. 

18 Nebraska Advertiser, June 7, November 15, 1856, January 8, 
1857. 
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a single exception, there were passengers or freight or both 
landed here.”** That same month the Omaha Times re- 
ported that two or three steamboats discharged passengers 
at the Omaha wharf every day. 


Building during the spring and summer of 1857 far 
outstripped that of the previous year. Nebraska City, with 
its dozens of new dwellings, its new blocks of two and three 
story brick stores and warehouses, began to lose its former 
random appearance.** Omaha’s expansion was even more 
spectacular. “Improvement, nothing but improvement, 
meets the eye at every turn,” observed the Omaha Times in 
July. “From the summit of Capitol Hill to the bank of the 
Missouri the work goes bravely on. The Capitol, the Court 
House, the big Hotel, and the new Post Offices, are ail 
progressing finely. Besides these, large, handsome and 
substantial buildings for dwellings, stores, offices, &c., are 
going up all around as if by magic.”** Carpenters that 
summer worked by lamp light at night because the days 
did not afford sufficient time to meet the demand for good 
houses. 


Land offices at both Nebraska City and Omaha did a 
thriving business. With the rapid disappearance of vacant 
urban lots in the river towns and unclaimed farm lands in 
the immediate countryside, the price of real estate quickly 
responded to the pressures of speculation. The Douglas 
House of Omaha was crowded to overflowing with travel- 
ers, residents, speculators, land owners, lawyers—all gath- 
ered to discuss real estate and assure all new arrivals of 
the certainty of future values. In April, 1857, with the 
population reaching 2000, lots brought as much as $3500. 
Two months later the population had reached 3000 and the 


14 Nebraska Advertiser, June 14, 1856, April 23, July 2, 1857; 
Omaha Times, July 16, 1857. 

15 Nebraska News, April 4, September 12, December 19, 1857, 
February 27, 1858; Nebraska Advertiser, October 29, 1857. 
16 Omaha Times, July 9, 1857. 
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price of lots, $4000, with many on Farnham, Douglas, and 
Harney streets selling at $100 per foot.*" 


Omaha’s astonishing growth during the spring and 
summer of 1857 merely aggravated the resentment of urban 
leaders south of the Platte who believed the city’s primacy 
hinged solely on its possession of the capital. Already Oma- 
ha’s detractors in the legislature had attempted to remove 
the capital to another location.** The editor of the Nebraska 
News of Nebraska City admitted grudgingly in December, 
1857, that Omaha had the air of an eastern city. “The 
buildings are fine, large, elegant, and commodious, and gen- 
erally built with neatness and good taste,” he wrote. “The 
society we are told is excellent. . . . The site of the town, 
too, is a beautiful one, while the view from the Capitol is 
really magnificent.” But he added caustically: ‘Remove 
the Capitol and Omaha is dead. She has no natural advan- 
tages aside from a beautiful site; her landing is a poor one; 
she is a good distance from the river; timber is sparce in 
the vicinity; she has no such country around and back of 
her as has Nebraska City. . . .” Any candid observer, he 
concluded, would admit that Omaha, contrasted to Ne- 
braska City, had no future at all. To compete favorably 
with Omaha, the other river towns required only the sub- 
mission of the capital removal question to a vote of the 
people.*® 


Omaha, having enjoyed the greatest speculative boom 
during 1856 and 1857, was most vulnerable of the river 
communities of Nebraska to the ensuing panic. The col- 
lapse of several large New York and Ohio banks in the 
early autumn of 1857 set off a chain of bank failures 
throughout the West. No banking system was less prepared 
to face a financial crisis than that of Nebraska Territory. 


17 “Reminiscences of William Augustus Gwyer,” Publications of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, XIX (Lincoln, 1919), 169-170; 
Omaha Times, June 11, 1857. 

18 Alfred Sorenson, History of Omaha from the Pioneer Days to 
the Present Time (Omaha, 1889), 88-90. 

19 Nebraska News, December 19, 1857. Eventually these efforts 
of Omaha’s rivals succeeded. In 1867 the capital of Nebraska was 
moved to the prairie village of Lincoln. 
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The Nebraska banking law, which passed the territorial 
legislature in July, 1856, authorized banks to issue notes 
in unlimited amounts, without any form of restriction or 
any requirement that they maintain a proportion of their 
assets on hand in specie for the redemption of notes.” 
Omaha’s largest bank, the Western Exchange Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, failed on September 23, 1857. 
By December every bank in Nebraska, with the exception 
of two or three, had closed its doors. The financial crash 
and the sudden tightening of credit broke the speculative 
mood, checked business expansion, and knocked the bottom 
out of real estate. “All our bright prospects vanished in 
one hour,” one resident recalled, “and we lost half of our 
most energetic citizens.”** One merchant, William Augus- 
tus Gwyer, to meet the demand for lumber, had purchased 
a large quantity in Chicago and had it transported by 
steamboat to Omaha. For a brief period he sold lumber at 
astonishing prices. Then came the collapse. “I was caught,” 
he wrote, “not because I owed money, but because I could 
not sell anything I owned... . I could not sell sufficient to 
purchase provisions for my family. It was the ruin of all 
my high ambitions. The question was no longer how I could 
best promote the state of Nebraska, but how I, personally, 
could exist at all.”** 


Nebraska’s financial collapse had been complete. Yet 
the Missouri River frontier was too undeveloped, the tide 
of emigration too heavy, the opportunities for economic ex- 
pansion too limitless to permit any long-term business stag- 
nation. The discovery of gold at Cherry Creek, Colorado, 
in 1858 provided an immediate stimulus for Omaha’s re- 
covery. During the summer miners began to enter the val- 
ley in large numbers, largely by steamboat from St. Louis. 
Omaha merchants and editors encouraged the tendency of 
prospectors to embark on the long trip to the mines from 


20 St. Louis Missouri Republican, July 19, 1856. 

21 Irvine, “Recollections of Omaha, 1855-1861,” Proceedings and 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, V (Lincoln, 
1902), 157-158. ‘ 

22 “Reminiscences of William Augustus Gwyer,” 177-178. 
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Omaha, following the Platte route westward. By September 
the Omaha Times carried a detailed table of distances from 
Omaha to Cherry Creek. “At Omaha city,” declared the 
editor, “all the stores necessary for an outfit can be fur- 
nished at low prices and teams and produce of any descrip- 
tion abound in the surrounding country and this place being 
a rendezvous market the emigrant will have no trouble in 
obtaining all he wants for the journey without leaving 
town.’”’?* 


During the spring of 1859 Omaha entered another busy 
time. Now hundreds of wagons arrived from the east every 
week to replenish their supplies for the long journey to the 
gold fields. Omaha’s first wholesale grocery, established in 
1859 by J. H. Lacey and John McCormick, commanded 
much of the new Pike’s Peak trade. “It was a busy time 
in Omaha in those days,” Lacey recalled. “Our first stock 
was purchased in St. Louis in March, 1859, and reached 
here by steamboat just at the time everybody was rushing 
to Pike’s Peak.” For eight months that year the streets of 
Omaha were crowded with “teams, bull-wackers, mule- 
drivers, ranchmen, Mormons, ‘pilgrims,’ and Indians.’ 
Freighters pulling in from Colorado with gold and fur 
added to the color and bustle. Their unending preparations 
for the return trip to the mountains filled the air with 
oaths and the cracking of whips. To meet the demands of 
the cross-country traffic, merchants kept their stores open 
day and night, seven days a week. During 1860 the emi- 
grant business exceeded that of the previous year. By April 
between ten and twenty wagons came into Omaha every 
day, headed for the gold fields.**> By May the migration 
reached almost a hundred per day. Omaha’s future as the 
great transhipment point on the Missouri was assured. 


Nebraska City broke from its lethargy early in 1858 
when Alexander Majors of the large freighting firm of 
Russell, Majors and Waddell selected the river town as a 


23 Omaha Times, September 16, 1858. 

24 Sorenson, Omaha, 156-157. 

25 Omaha Nebraska Republican, February 29, March 7, April 25, 
May 9, 1860. 
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shipping point for its expanding business. The War De- 
partment had awarded this company the contract to haul 
supplies to Albert Sidney Johnston’s forces in Utah, dis- 
patched to this distant frontier the previous year to quell a 
possible Mormon uprising. To Majors Nebraska City ap- 
peared a vastly superior shipping point to Leavenworth, 
his company’s headquarters, because it reduced the over- 
land journey to a minimum. That Nebraska City, by 
Majors’ decision, was to become the chief freighting center 
in Nebraska promised the village at last the prominence 
that it deserved. Clearly it would now become the dominant 
commercial city north of Kansas, predicted the Nebraska 
News. “Boats,” ran one editorial, “will discharge their 
thousands upon thousands of freight upon our large and 
capacious wharf, thousands of wagons will be engaged in 
hauling the freight westward and on the air line route from 
this place to Fort Kearney; passengers will take a view of 
our enterprizing young city and once having examined for 
themselves we have no fears of their going farther.’ 
Fraud, added the editor, had located the capital at Omaha, 
but it was the sagacious and careful decision of business- 
men, after a personal examination of all the river landings, 
that secured for Nebraska City its freighting establish- 
ment. Brownville’s Nebraska Advertiser concluded in 
March, 1858, that the freighting and military depot was far 
more valuable than the territorial capital, and the Omaha 
Times that same month expressed the hope that Nebraska 
City, having received the depot, would stop complaining 
about the capital.?" 


By the late spring of 1858 the streets of Nebraska City 
rang with the creak of heavy wagons and the shouts of 
bull-wackers. Mollie Dorsey, visiting the village in May, 
was astonished at the changes wrought in the space of a 
few months. “Today the streets are full of ox teams load- 
ing up to start on a trip to Utah,” she recorded in her 
diary. “All is commotion, the hallowing of the drivers, the 


26 Nebraska News, February 20, 27, 1858. 
27 Nebraska Advertiser, March 4, 1858; Omaha Times, March 20, 
1858. 
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clanking of chains and wagon-masters giving orders. 
Russell, Majors and Waddell had established their head- 
quarters in a grove on the west side of town where they 
constructed their blacksmith shops, wheelwright and wagon 
shops, stores, warehouses, boarding houses, and even a 
church. By July hundreds of wagons were strewn along 
the river bank; thousands of oxen grazed on the meadows 
below the town. The wagons themselves — either the 
Murphy, manufactured in St. Louis, or the Studebaker, 
transported from South Bend, Indiana—were specially de- 
signed for plains transportation, constructed of the best 
lumber, strong and tight, with high double box, wide tracks 
and heavy tires, and covers of heavy canvas.” 


In August the Nebraska News recorded the impact of 
the summer’s activities on the city’s outlook: “Considering 
that everything west of the Missouri river is yet in an em- 
bryo state, or was up to the present season, the advantages 
and great results directly and indirectly accruing to Ne- 
braska City from the events of the last four months cannot 
be correctly estimated by even the most sanguine and far 
seeing. We consider, and the unprejudiced at once sees, 
that several things are settled with regard to the river 
towns of Nebraska by the results of the present season.’’*° 


But the bustle and noise of oxen and wagons in 1858 
was only a prelude to the vastly increased activity along 
Nebraska City’s river front as the Pike’s Peakers in 1859 
and 1860 joined the freighters to set in motion an almost 
continuous stream of wagons along the well-worn route 
across the plains to the mountains and the mines. In May, 
1859, the Nebraska News noted the rapid influx of emi- 
grants: “The steamboat landing is still crowded with 
Pike’s Peakers’ wagons of all styles and sizes, mules, oxen, 
and many other things that the ardent Pike’s Peaker sup- 


28 Danker, Mollie, 69. 

229 Nebraska News, April 10, 15, May 22, July 10, 31, 1858; D. P. 
Rolfe, “Overland Freighting from Nebraska City,” Proceedings and 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, V (Lincoln, 
1902), 281-282. 

30 Nebraska News, August 21, 1858. 
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poses to be necessary for the overland journey. . . . The 
crowds press on. There is no abatement. It is wonderful; 
it astonishes even the Mississippi and Missouri river steam- 
boat men.’”’** The editor made it clear that Nebraska City 
offered the best route to the west and that the city’s stores 
were well equipped to supply emigrants with everything 
needful. 


Even more important to Nebraska City’s new pros- 
perity was the remarkable expansion of its freighting busi- 
ness. In April, 1859, the firm of Jones and Kerr, long en- 
gaged in western freighting from Leavenworth and Atchi- 
son, transferred its operation to Nebraska City. Another 
Leavenworth establishment, Livingston, Bell & Company, 
sent forty wagons by boat to the Nebraska City landing 
that month to commence freighting over the central route 
to the Rockies. By May the hills surrounding the city were 
covered with cattle to be used in hauling freight, and the 
constant movement of wagons gave the city an air of ex- 
citement. Russell, Majors and Waddell were preparing at 
that moment to send out forty trains—twenty-five wagons 
to the train, each wagon drawn by six yoke of oxen and 
carrying three tons of freight. It would require, observed 
the Nebraska News, 12,000 oxen, 1000 drivers, and 16 mil- 
lion oaths to get these trains to Salt Lake City.** 


By 1860 Nebraska City’s pre-eminence as a freighting 
center was unchallenged. Its new and direct route to the 
west crossed the Big Blue near the mouth of the West Blue, 
and struck the Platte forty miles east of Fort Kearny, thus 
saving forty miles and two days travel over the old route 
which swung to the north and reached the Platte only thirty 
miles from its mouth.** Each issue of the Nebraska News 
during the spring of 1860 carried a map which sought to 
prove that the route from Nebraska City was the shortest 
from the Missouri to Fort Kearny and the Rockies, shorter 


81 Nebraska News, April 2, May 7, 1859. 

82 Nebraska News, April 30, May 14, 1859. 

83 Rolfe, “Overland Freighting from Nebraska City,” 280-281; 
George P. Marvin, “Bullwhacking Days,” Proceedings and Collections 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, V (Lincoln, 1902), 226-227. 








Council Bluffs Ferry, 1853 


(From a sketch by Frederick Piercy) 
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by twenty miles than that from Omaha.** During the spring 
months the city’s business establishments were thronged 
with miners and freighters preparing their outfits for 
crossing the plains. “Our city is filled up with emigrants 
to the mines,” noted the Nebraska News in April. “Their 
canvass tents and white topped wagons may be seen in the 
ravines and creeks in and about the city, giving the place 
much the appearance of a miniature settlement.’** The 
wharves that month were covered with goods for local mer- 
chants and for transhipment to the mines and to Utah. If 
Nebraska City’s expansion seemed anchored to the move- 
ment of emigrants and freight across its levee, that move- 
ment alone appeared sufficient and endless enough to as- 
sure the community a continuing importance as a leading 
depot on the Missouri. 


Brownville, like its competitors to the north, captured 
a share of the rush to the mountains and turned it into a 
source of considerable profit. Miners began to drift into 
Brownville during the summer of 1858, securing their out- 
fits from local merchants for the overland journey to 
Cherry Creek. The Nebraska Advertiser shouted the ad- 
vantages of Brownville’s location and prices over the other 
river towns. The village, noted the editor, was on the best 
overland route from the east and had the best crossing on 
the river.** In April, 1859, he reported that the movement 
through Brownville was on the increase, with one or more 
trains leaving for the mines every day .A year later he 
observed again: “The Pike’s Peak travel through this place 
is opening up brisk. A great many have already arrived at 
this point, and out-fitted here, and others are camped on 
the other side of the river waiting for grass.”** The move- 
ment of emigrants across a river landing, whether from 
steamboat or ferry, headed for distant objectives, might 
stimulate local business and even the imagination, but for 
Brownville, as for the other Missouri river towns, it could 


84 Nebraska News, March 10, 1860. 

85 Nebraska News, April 14, 28, 1860. 

36 Nebraska Advertiser, October 28, 1858, February 17, 1859. 
87 Nebraska Advertiser, April 21, 1859, April 12, 1860. 
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not be a source of permanent prosperity or internal ex- 
pansion. 


Far less spectacular, but far more essential to the con- 
tinued growth of Omaha, Nebraska City, or Brownville, 
was the steady influx of settlers who resisted the tempta- 
tion to cross the plains and remained instead on the prairies 
that extended westward from the Missouri. Editors along 
the river encouraged the gold seekers to reconsider before 
they embarked for the mines and invest their resources 
and energy in Nebraska farm land. With good markets 
available on the Missouri river, predicted the Omaha Times 
in September, 1858, emigrants would experience greater 
prosperity and satisfaction as farmers along the Platte than 
as miners in the Rockies.** The Nebraska News attempted 
in the late fifties to interest emigrants in the vacant lands 
along the route to Fort Kearny. It termed the prairies 
south of the Platte the “Great Gold Fields of the Modern 
Eldorado.” “This must inevitably be a great Agricultural 
country,” ran one editorial. “The numerous springs and 
creeks as well as the character of the soil and general sur- 
face of the country point with certainty to such a result.”’** 
The editor suggested impatiently that much of the migra- 
tion into Kansas would be diverted northward if the region 
south of the Platte were annexed to Kansas. State organ- 
ization, he declared, would invite capital and population 
which a territory could not do. 


Indeed, many of those who drifted into the river towns 
after 1857 came to stay. Hardly a day passed in the spring 
of 1858 when one or more wagons did not pass through 
Omaha and Nebraska City on the way to the Platte Valley.* 
By 1860 there was extensive cultivation for twenty miles 
west of Nebraska City along the route to Fort Kearny, al- 
though much of the land near the river was still unsettled. 
Farther north there were settlements at Fremont, at Co- 


388 Omaha Times, September 16, 1858; Nebraska News, June 4, 
1859. 
89 Nebraska News, March 6, December 11, 1858. 

40 Omaha Times, May 13, 1858; Nebraska News, April 24, 1858; 
Wyoming Telescope, May 7, 1859. 
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lumbus, and on the Platte as far west as Grand Island. The 
movement of farmers into the lower tiers of counties was 
even more rapid. By the fall of 1858, boasted the Nebraska 
Advertiser, the land west of Brownville was settled as fully 
as that of many older states for a distance of fifty miles. 
Pioneers had already established the tiny village of Bea- 
trice on the Blue. Falls City, founded in 1857 on the Ne- 
maha nine miles from the Missouri, had become the center 
of a thriving agricultural community.*' To secure this ex- 
panding internal trade became the major concern of Brown- 
ville merchants, for much of it was flowing in other direc- 
tions. It was essential, declared the Advertiser as early as 
1856, that Brownville have good roads into Pawnee and 
Johnson counties. In March, 1858, the editor reported that 
there were two good bridges across the Nemaha, at Long’s 
Crossing and Hoover’s Mill, which furnished easy access 
to Brownville. He complained, however, that the leading 
men of the city lacked the vision and enterprise to build the 
improvements which might permit them to control the trade 
of the southern counties.** 


Nebraska’s expanding agricultural economy, brought 
into being and sustained by the river towns, quickly estab- 
lished that relationship between agriculture and commerce 
which alone permitted both to flourish. After 1858 it was 
not only the wagons of freighters and miners that crowded 
the streets of Omaha, Nebraska City, and Brownville, but 
the wagons of farmers as well.** Produce offered for sale 
in 1858 was still so limited and demands created by freight- 
ers and emigrants so extensive that grain and livestock 
markets were almost entirely local.** But commission mer- 
chants from St. Louis appeared in Nebraska that summer, 
offering a wider market for corn, and the Omaha Times 


41 Nebraska Advertiser, March 18, September 16, October 28, 
1858. 

42 Nebraska Advertiser, July 26, August 2, 1856, March 11, Oc- 
tober 21, 1858. 

43 Nebraska News, June 26, 1858. 

44 Nebraska Advertiser, March 25, August 19, 1858; Nebraska 
News, January 17, 1857, October 23, 1858; Nebraska City Peoples 
Press, November 24, 1859. 
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reported shipments of potatoes, corn, and oats down the 
river during the autumn months of 1858.*° Finally in 1859 
the heavy movement of grain by wagon into the river com- 
munities broke the home market completely. 


Nemaha County alone produced an estimated 500,000 
bushels of surplus corn in 1858; during the following win- 
ter much of this poured into the Brownville market. On 
January 20, 1859, the Nebraska Advertiser reported that 
for three months no day had passed in which thirty to sixty 
wagon loads of corn had not been delivered to local produce 
merchants. One day in mid-January the editor counted 
fifty-two wagons lined up to unload at Crane & Hill’s and 
I. T. Whyte’s. With the opening of navigation in the spring 
of 1859 boat after boat took on 1000-2000 sacks of corn and 
hundreds of sacks of potatoes at the Brownville wharf. 
That year large quantities of corn were shipped as well 
from Omaha and Nebraska City, and in September the first 
consignment of Nemaha County wheat was loaded at 
Brownville for the St. Louis market.“ 


Huge quantities of produce were again ready for mar- 
ket along the Missouri when navigation commenced in 1860, 
but the low stage of the river and the consequent rise in 
freight charges brought the price of corn down to the point 
where only those who were compelled by circumstances 
bothered to sell at all. In April the Nebraska Advertiser 
announced that Brownville commission men had 50,000 
bushels of corn in storage.‘* But in March, 1860, one Ne- 
braska City merchant drove a herd of fat cattle to St. 
Joseph—perhaps the first shipment of Nebraska livestock 
to the eastern market. 


Under the combined impact of freighting, outfitting, 
and shipping the Nebraska river towns had experienced by 
1860 an amazing internal development. New dwellings 
could hardly be constructed with sufficient speed to satisfy 


45 Nebraska Advertiser, September 23, 1858; Omaha Times, Sep- 
tember 16, 1858. 

48 Nebraska Advertiser, January 30, May 12, September 1, 1859. 

47 Nebraska Advertiser, February 2, March 15, April 26, 1860. 
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the demand of merchants and mechanics. New hotels along 
the river offered increasingly better accommodations for 
travelers. Nebraska City’s elegant and spacious Nuckolls 
House, its new four story brick hotel, was the city’s chief 
ornament, but almost equally impressive were the rows of 
stores and shops along Main Street and the large ware- 
houses that lined the river front. By March, 1860, the 
Nebraska News claimed for its city a population of 4000.* 
Yet at its moment of apparent triumph disaster struck the 
city. In May a fire swept through the business district, 
destroying 46 of its best commercial houses, including the 
Nuckolls House itself. “All interests were paralyzed,” 
W. W. Cox, an early resident, recalled. “Property depreci- 
ated until it apparently had no value. It really seemed that 
hope and energy had gone up in smoke with the property. 
Scores of men and women fled the city as if it were a 
plague spot.”** 


Nebraska’s river economy, like all river economies that 
preceded it, was anchored to two modes of transportation— 
wagons and steamboats. Both were decided limitations to 
urban growth, especially for towns whose metropolitan 
areas were limited to surrounding farm lands and which, 
unlike St. Louis or Cincinnati, could not command the trade 
flowing down navigable tributaries. Whatever the pros- 
perity of the Missouri river towns in 1860, it was tied es- 
sentially to the activity along their wharves. Only the river 
commerce permitted the early Nebraska economy to trans- 
cend the subsistence stage. The growth of the river com- 
munities was matched, of necessity, by the expansion of 
transportation. In 1854 only two or three steamboats made 
regular trips above St. Joseph. Two years later there were 
thirteen boats in the Nebraska trade. In 1857 the St. Louis 
Republican reported 46 steamers, valued at over a million 
dollars, in use on the Missouri. A year later the Republican 


48 Nebraska News, February 27, March 6, 27, June 17, 1858, 
March 17, 1860. 

49W. W. Cox, “Reminiscences of Early Days in Nebraska,” 
Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
V (Lincoln, 1893), 68-69; Nebraska City Peoples Press, May 16, 1860. 
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listed 59. That most of these vessels plied as far upstream 
as Omaha and Council Bluffs seems clear from the sheer 
number of arrivals at the Nebraska landings. One day in 
May, 1857, the Nebraska Advertiser reported, five boats 
discharged freight and passengers at the Brownville wharf 
simultaneously. Steamboat arrivals, declared the editor, 
were no longer looked for weekly or daily, but almost 
hourly. That year a regular packet line was established 
between St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, with large ware- 
houses at St. Joseph for transhipment to St. Louis.*° 


River transportation, despite its superb historic 
achievements, limited commerce to those seasons of the 
year which permitted the free and profitable movement of 
boats. During the winter months especially business tended 
to remain dormant, and it required the first arrival of the 
steamers each spring to inject new life and ambition into 
communities that relied on the rivers. The Nebraska News 
described the reaction of Nebraska City to the sighting of 
the first steamboat in March, 1858: “The streets were at 
once filled with men and boys, running to the wharf to 
meet the first boat of the season.” At Omaha later that 
week the first sound of the steamboat whistle sent a similar 
surge of enthusiasm through the populace. “Immediately 
the bluffs fronting the river were lined with crowds of our 
citizens,” noted the Omaha Times, “and a regular stream 
of people, numbering some four or six hundred, poured 
down the levee to witness the landing of the boat.”™ 


To thoughtful and ambitious Nebraskans of the late 
fifties, railroads alone could break through the economic 
barriers imposed by both wagon and river transportation. 
First of all, the absence of navigable rivers which pene- 
trated the interior limited successful settlement to those 
regions affording access to Missouri River markets by 
wagon and team. To move beyond such areas would isolate 


50 Nebraska Advertiser, July 26, 1856, May 7, September 3, 1857, 
April 1, 1858; Nebraska News, January 17, 1857. 
— Nebraska News, March 20, 1858; Omaha Times, March 24, 
1858. 
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the pioneer from the world abroad and deprive him of all 
economic intercourse except with those who resided near 
him. Without the construction of railroads, it was clear, 
the vast majority of Nebraska lands would remain vacant 
and contribute little or nothing to the development of the 
Territory’s agriculture and commerce. This, in turn, would 
set stringent limits to the growth of its urban centers. 


Second, to supplant the steamboats with year-around 
transportation facilities and to reach more lucrative mar- 
kets, Nebraska’s town promoters urged the establishment 
of rail connections with the East. At times the expense of 
shipping grain down the Missouri had proved so costly as 
to render agricultural production above the demand of the 
local market unprofitable.**? By 1860 the problems of trans- 
portation made it quite certain that the ultimate economic 
significance of the Missouri River towns hinged on their 
success in attracting to their sites one or more of the major 
railroads then reaching out from Chicago across the Mis- 
sissippi and into Iowa. Only Omaha of the Nebraska towns 
was assured a direct rail line to the East, for the important 
Mississippi and Missouri Railroad charter established Coun- 
cil Bluffs as the western terminus of that road. The ex- 
tension of the M and M across the Missouri would bring it 
to Omaha, and to assure the achievement of this purpose 
the citizens of Omaha in 1859 projected their own line west- 
ward across Nebraska along the Platte Valley route. The 
widespread conviction that Omaha would be the railroad 
capital of Nebraska had given that city its genuine advan- 
tage over its down-river rivals almost from the moment of 
its founding. 


In a dawning age of railroads, neither Nebraska City 
nor Brownville ever enjoyed a comparable prospect. For 
Nebraska City the great hope of future greatness lay in 
attracting the Burlington and Missouri to its crossing. At 


52 Nebraska News, June 26, 1858. This problem became clear 
from the experience of 1860. 

583Omaha Nebraska Republican, November 9, 1859; Newton, 
Anecdotes of Omaha, 61-62; Sorenson, History of Omaha from the 
Pioneer Days to the Present Time, 160. 
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best its spokesmen could suggest the benefits that might 
accrue to Eastern railroad interests through such a connec- 
tion. A railroad across Nebraska terminating at Nebraska 
City, predicted the Nebraska News, would transform the 
prairies west of the city, as well as the valleys of the Ne- 
maha and Blue, into heavily producing agricultural regions. 
Manufacturers and capitalists, it continued, “will find in 
Salt Creek and Weeping Water the sites for their salt sheds 
and flouring mills, and the merchant will find a host of 
little villages springing up all along the ridge where he 
may exhibit his wares. . . . This population will all come 
and make an outgoing traffic, and require a corresponding 
incoming one, sufficient to supply a heavily equipped rail- 
road.”’** 


For Brownville the only prospect of rail connections 
with the East lay in the projected line through the northern 
tier of Missouri counties, joining Keokuk on the Mississippi 
with Brownville on the Missouri. This road, insisted the 
Nebraska Advertiser, would make the river town a gateway 
between a vast and fertile interior and the cities of the 
Atlantic coast.* 


It was as much the realization that the eastern rail- 
roads might never reach them as the demand for faster 
and cheaper transportation that caused the Nebraska towns 
below Omaha to wax enthusiastic after 1858 at the notion 
of a St. Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad. The proposed 
route of this road, paralleling the Missouri, would pass 
through western Iowa eight miles from Nebraska City and 
less than two miles from Brownville. This railroad, unlike 
those crossing Iowa from the east, appeared feasible be- 
cause it would traverse settled country and thus could be 
financed by those who would profit from it. By assuring 
almost immediate year-around transportation, predicted the 
Nebraska News in May, 1858, the St. Joseph and Council 
Bluffs line would help to settle the prairies of Nebraska 


54 Nebraska News, January 17, 1857, July 31, 1858. 
55 Nebraska Advertiser, July 19, 1856, September 10, 1857, Oc- 
tober 14, 1858. 
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and vastly increase the cereal production of the entire Mis- 
souri Valley. “A railroad would concentrate this trade,” 
continued the editorial, “and, by saving expense to the 
farmer, keep money with us, and accelerate the rapid prog- 
ress we are now making toward a distinguished position in 
agricultural wealth and importance.” 


Through six short years the Missouri River towns of 
Nebraska had lived through a complete frontier experience. 
Around them had clustered the first settlers; their river 
markets had stimulated the rapid expansion of agricultural 
production. There was nothing unique in the character of 
the economy which they established or in the methods by 
which they achieved it. Even as river communities they 
had not reached the limits of their significance, either to 
the Nebraska frontier or to the larger commercial world of 
the Mississippi Valley. But railroads alone could alter 
measurably their basic economic structures and give them 
a broader world to develop and exploit. And the city or 
cities that could command those railroads would, it seemed 
inevitable, win the race for commercial and industrial 
superiority. 


56 Nebraska News, May 29, 1858, June 11, 1859; Nebraska Ad- 
vertiser, May 20, 1858, October 20, 1859. 
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N 1806, while on the return leg of their epic journey to 
the Pacific coast, Captains Meriwether Lewis and Wil- 
liam Clark formulated a program intended to secure the 

friendship and allegiance of the Teton Sioux for the United 
States government. From their experiences with these In- 
dians while ascending the Missouri River in 1804, Lewis 
and Clark recognized the Tetons as holding a key to Amer- 
ican expansion and control of the upper Missouri fur trade. 
The establishment of a government trading house and 
agent’s residence in the center of Sioux country, at the 
mouth of the Cheyenne River, was to be the cornerstone of 
this new Sioux policy. For a variety of reasons, the Lewis 
and Clark plan was never put into operation. It was not 


1For details on the Lewis and Clark plan and the methods by 
which they intended to put it into operation, see Harry H. Anderson, 
“Lewis and Clark, Heney and the Pony Herd,” Wi-iyohi, Monthly 
Bulletin of the South Dakota Historical Society, XIII (July, 1959). 
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of other articles on Indian subjects to this magazine, is 
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until October, 1824, that Peter Wilson, ex-Lieutenant of 
Artillery in the United States Army, assumed his post as 
sub-agent for the upper Missouri and became the first resi- 
dent agent for the Teton and other western Sioux tribes.? 


The purpose behind Wilson’s assignment was two-fold. 
In a general way he was to lay the ground work for the 
expedition under General Henry Atkinson and Benjamin 
O’Fallon which was to go among the upper Missouri tribes 
during the summer of 1825. Wilson was instructed to send 
runners to the various chiefs, informing them that the 
Great Father in Washington was sending two of his rep- 
resentatives to them to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the whites and his Indian children. In 1824, of- 
ficials in Washington were deeply concerned over the con- 
dition of Indian affairs west of the Mississippi River. Pri- 
marily this concern was motivated by a desire to protect 
the American fur trade against threatened encroachments, 
real and imaginary, by British interests from Canada. On 
May 24, 1824, Congress enacted legislation appropriating 
the necessary funds for two commissioners and a strong 
military escort to go up the Missouri and conclude treaties 
of peace and friendship with the tribes in that region. An 
additional provision in this measure authorized the appoint- 
ment of two sub-agents for the upper Missouri, whose duty 
it would be to reside in that country and supervise Indian 
affairs. They were to pay particular attention to the ac- 
tivities of the fur traders and designate specific places for 
the location of trading establishments.* Peter Wilson was 
one of the sub-agents appointed under the act of May 24, 
1824, at a salary of $800 a year. 


In addition to serving as an advance man for the At- 
kinson-O’Fallon expedition, Wilson had the specific assign- 


2 Pierre Dorion did serve as a Sioux sub-agent of sorts for sev- 
eral years prior to 1810. Manuel Lisa, the St. Louis fur trader, was 
sub-agent for the upper Missouri tribes from 1814 to 1817, and un- 
doubtedly spent considerable time among the Sioux. However, both 
Dorion and Lisa were primarily interested in the fur trade, and their 
activities as Indian agents were part time efforts at best. 

8 Act of May 25, 1824, United States Statutes at Large, IV, p. 35. 
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ment of keeping the several tribes of Missouri River Sioux 
friendly to the United States. Past relations with these 
Indians had not been particularly harmonious. Lewis and 
Clark nearly became involved in a pitched battle with a 
sizable band of Teton near the mouth of Bad River in Sep- 
tember, 1804. In 1807, some Sioux joined the Arikara in 
the attack on Ensign Pryor’s party returning the Mandan 
Chief, Big White, to his village. In 1810, they stopped and 
attempted to rob the Crooks-McClellan trading party near 
the Big Bend of the Missouri, and the next year attempted 
unsuccessfully to practice their piracy on the Astorians. 
During the War of 1812, the Minnesota Sioux and some 
Missouri River bands as well (the Yanktonai) fought 
alongside the British in the Old Northwest, although 
through the efforts of Manuel Lisa, the Teton tribes were 
kept in a state of uneasy neutrality.‘ 


The immediate cause of concern for maintaining 
friendly relations with the Sioux at the time of Wilson’s 
appointment resulted from the Ashley-Leavenworth puni- 
tive expedition against the Arikara in 1823.° Joshua 
Pilcher, superintendent of the Missouri Fur Company, se- 
cured the assistance of nearly 800 Sioux to support the 
attack upon the Arikara villages. The handling of this 
operation by Colonel Henry Leavenworth exasperated the 
Sioux and incurred the wrath of Pilcher, who argued that 
Leavenworth’s lenient treatment of the troublesome Ari- 
kara would be misunderstood by the Sioux and other tribes 
as a sign of weakness on the part of the United States. 


4Doane Robinson, “A History of the Dakota or Sioux Indians,” 
South Dakota Historical Collections, II (1904), pp. 71, 72, 83-93; 
George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s Folk, (Norman, 1937), pp. 34, 35. 

5On June 2, 1823, the Arikara treacherously attacked General 
William Ashley’s party of trappers bound for the Yellowstone while 
the whites were at the Arikara village above Grand River trading 
for horses. Twenty-three of Ashley’s party were killed. Colonel 
Henry Leavenworth, with a force of 220 men proceeded to the upper 
Missouri from Fort Atkinson to punish the Arikara, and enroute was 
reinforced by about 100 trappers and a sizable force of Sioux Indians. 
(H. M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade in the Far West [New 
York, 1902], I, 264-270; “Official Correspondence of the Leavenworth 
Expedition into South Dakota in 1823,” edited by Doane Robinson, 
South Dakota Historical Collections, I [1902] 181-256). 
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Pilcher refused to approve the quasi-treaty that Leaven- 
worth concluded with the Arikara, and as the expedition 
withdrew down the Missouri, several fur trade employees 
slipped into the abandoned villages and set them afire.*® 


Whether or not Pilcher’s sharp personal attacks on 
Leavenworth were entirely necessary has been the subject 
of controversy. There does seem, however, to be substantial 
evidence to justify the trader’s fears regarding the effect 
the campaign would have upon the Indians. Duke Paul of 
Wuerttemberg, while on his overland journey to the upper 
Missouri in August, 1823, met a small party of Yankton 
Sioux who gave him information about the recent Leaven- 
worth expedition. The Duke wrote: “the [Yankton] man 
told me much regarding the expedition which the Amer- 
icans had made against the Arikaras. This expedition had 
failed of its purpose.”’ Edwin T. Denig, a long-time fur 
trader on the Missouri, in remarks on the Arikara cam- 
paign written many years later, made the point that Leav- 
enworth’s actions left the Sioux with a very low opinion of 
the Americans’ military power.*® 


These impressions were corroborated by contemporary 
evidence obtained at Fort St. Anthony on the upper Mis- 
sissippi by Colonel Josiah Snelling. In the spring of 1824, 
Snelling reported that two Sisseton Sioux had recently ar- 
rived at his post with information that the Arikara were 
attempting to organize a general uprising against the 
Americans. They had sent war pipes to all the upper Sioux 
tribes inviting them to join in a confederacy. Already the 


6 The Leavenworth-Pilcher feud was carried on at great length 
in the newspapers. A valuable collection of contemporary letters and 
articles on the subject may be found reprinted in Donald McKay 
Frost, Notes on General Ashley, the Overland Trail and South Pass 
(Barrie, Massachusetts, 1960), pp. 98-119. 

7 Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg, “First Journey to North 
America in the Years 1822 to 1824,” translated by William Bek, 
South Dakota Historical Collections, XIX (1939), p. 400. Later, after 
learning additional details of the campaign, the Duke expressed ap- 
proval of Leavenworth’s actions, although noting that the fur traders 
and Indians were still very critical. 

8 Edwin T. Denig, “Of the Arikaras,” edited by John C. Ewers, 
— of the Missouri Historical Society, VI (January, 1950), p. 

11. 
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Mandan and two other unnamed tribes had accepted the 
pipes. The invitation had been refused by most of the 
chiefs and headmen of the Sioux, although a considerable 
number of young warriors had gone to join the Arikara in 
hopes of plunder. They had each been promised a horse by 
the Arikara for aiding them against the Americans. Colonel 
Snelling stated further that “one of these Sissetons says he 
belonged to the party under Mr. Pilcher and that many of 
that party being dissatisfied with their treatment have 
joined the Rickaras.’’”* 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1824, informa- 
tion from the upper Missouri reached St. Louis confirming 
the fact that the Arikara had gone on the warpath. In 
March it was reported that five men, employees of Bernard 
Pratte and Company of St. Louis, from a trading party 
headed by Joseph Brazeau were killed by Arikara near 
their abandoned villages above Grand River, and that this 
same tribe had murdered an employee of the Columbia Fur 
Company close to Tilton’s post at the Mandan villages.” 
These events seem to have alarmed the allies of the Arikara, 
who had apparently been interested originally in merely 
plundering the Americans; but had become frightened at 
these numerous killings. The Mandan broke their agree- 
ment with the Arikara and the Gros Ventres warned them 
that they wanted no part of any hostilities which would 
bring troops to the upper Missouri."* This defection of their 
allies had a sobering effect. In late May or early June, the 
Arikara sent a delegation to Colonel Leavenworth at Fort 
Atkinson asking that they not be punished for their hostile 
actions. They claimed they were merely retaliating against 
the traders who were responsible for burning their vil- 


® Letter of Colonel Josiah Snelling, Fort St. Anthony, April 11, 
1824, Upper Missouri Agency, Records of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, National Archives (hereafter cited as BIA, NA). This is a 
copy of Snelling’s original communication, and the name of the 
person to whom it was addressed is omitted. 

10 Missouri Intelligencer, March 27, 1824, as reprinted in Frost, 
op. cit., p. 122. 

11 8t. Louis Enquirer, June 14, 1824, as reprinted in Frost, op. 
cit., p. 124. 
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lages.** This repentence was short lived, however. In July, 
the Arikara were reported to have returned to their villages 
near Grand River, from which point a war party of several 
hundred men raided the Missouri Fur Company post, Fort 
Recovery, below the Big Bend, and ran off a number of 
horses and mules.** 


American officials in St. Louis and Washington were 
aware of the serious turn conditions on the upper Missouri 
had taken, as evidenced by the passage of the act of May 
24, 1824, to send the peace commissioners to the western 
tribes. No known report was received from the upper Mis- 
souri definitely connecting the Sioux with hostilities in that 
quarter. One source did state that the Yankton Sioux were 
responsible for the murder of the party under Brazeau ;** 
but this seems impossible, for the Yankton were the friend- 
liest of the Sioux bands and did not normally roam as high 
on the Missouri as the point where the attack occurred. 
Colonel Snelling’s information, however, did indicate that 
many of the young warriers were not particularly friendly 
to the Americans. The extensive preparations required in 
assembling the military escort for the Atkinson-O’Fallon 
expedition precluded their departure for the upper Mis- 
souri in 1824, before water travel on the river became im- 
possible. It was therefore decided to send Peter Wilson, 
the newly appointed sub-agent, overland to the upper coun- 
try for the specific purpose of quieting the Sioux and pre- 
venting their becoming involved in developments which 
would hamper the work of the peace commission when it 
went up river the next year. 


12 Ibid. 

18 National Intelligencer, August 17, 1824, as reprinted in Frost, 
op. cit. p. 125. 

14 Missouri Republican, March 29, 1824, as reprinted in Frost, 
op. cit., p. 123. The only evidence of Sioux hostilities on the Missouri 
at this time is the reported killing of two trappers, identified only as 
Stevenson and Kramer, near the mouth of the Cannonball River by 
Sioux from the St. Peters (Minnesota) River. These men were prob- 
ably free trappers or deserters from one of the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany’s parties. Dale L. Morgan, Jedediah Smith and the Opening of 
the West (Indianapolis, 1953), pp. 344, 394. 
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There are several indications that Wilson’s appoint- 
ment as sub-agent and his departure to a form of exile in 
the wild and desolate country of the upper Missouri was 
motivated in part by a minor scandal, probably indebted- 
ness. One writer has noted, without apparently realizing 
the significance of her observation, that Wilson was “in so 
big a hurry [to leave Washington for St. Louis and his re- 
mote post] that he neglected to wait to receive his instruc- 
tions.”*> Several letters written to his family from the up- 
per Missouri contain vague references to the “scrape” he 
was in. An earlier communication to Thomas L. McKenney, 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the War 
Department, contained the information that Wilson owed 
between fifty and sixty dollars to acquaintances in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and transmitted $20 with the request 
that McKenney give it to a Mr. John Green of the Navy 
Department as a partial payment on Wilson’s indebtedness. 
Wilson regreted that he had to trouble McKenney with 
these personal matters, but did so because the Superintend- 
ent was acquainted “with the difficulty which attended my 
departure from Washington for want of funds. I think 
[Wilson continued], should any be vile enough to clamour, 
you may assure them for me that when able, I will pay.” 


At the time of his arrival among the Missouri River 
Sioux, Peter Wilson was 27 years old. His mother was per- 
sonally acquainted with Dolly Madison, wife of the fourth 
President, and young Peter, on August 24, 1814, had been 
part of Mrs. Madison’s escort as she fled the White House 
just ahead of the invading British forces. He was ap- 
pointed a Second Lieutenant in the Artillery on August 13, 
1819, and served until honorably discharged on June 1, 
1821, following the reduction of the military establishment 
by order of Congress. In December, 1821, Wilson was in 
Texas, from where he wrote his family about “my friend, 


15 Annie H. Abel, Chardon’s Journal at Fort Clark 1834-1839 
(Pierre, 1932), p. xxxviii. 

16 Peter Wilson to Thomas L. McKenney, from Wheeling [Vir- 
ginia], June 19, 1824, Upper Missouri Agency, BIA, NA. 
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Mr. [Stephen] Austin” and his efforts to establish a colony 
at the mouth of the Colorado River. Wilson remained in 
the southwest through 1823, serving for a time with Com- 
modore David Porter’s naval squadron engaged in an effort 
to rid the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indian waters of 
pirates and slave traders. 


With this combination of honorable, if undistinguished, 
military service, an apparent taste for the adventurous life, 
pressing financial problems, and important family connec- 
tions, it is not surprising that Peter Wilson obtained the 
appointment as sub-agent for the Upper Missouri following 
the passage of the act of May 24, 1824. Wilson’s letters, 
herewith reproduced, have been obtained from two sources. 
His official correspondence to McKenney, Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun, and Indian Agent Benjamin O’Fallon, are 
on file in the National Archives.’ The personal letters to 
his mother, sister, and close friend, Thomas Cookendorfer, 
are taken from an obscure little pamphlet by Katherine 
Gideon Colt, Wilson’s great grand-neice, entitled, The Let- 
ters of Peter Wilson, Soldier, Explorer and Indian Agent 
West of the Mississippi River.** Wilson’s official and per- 
sonal correspondence provides useful insights into the na- 
ture of United States Indian policy as it concerned the 
western Sioux tribes in 1824 and 1825. It is also an inti- 
mate picture of life on the upper Missouri among the Teton 
and other tribes by an observer who had the opportunity to 
live among them at that early period of their contact with 
the whites. 


Peter Wilson accompanied the Atkinson-O’Fallon ex- 
pedition to the Mandan villages, the location designated as 
his permanent station. During the winter of 1825-1826 he 
became seriously ill, and in the spring was taken down to 


17 See the Letters Received file, Upper Missouri Agency, BIA, 
NA. 
18 With an introduction by Usher L. Burdick, Baltimore, 1940. 
This has been the source for the biographical information on Wilson 
prior to his appointment as sub-agent. 
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Fort Atkinson by traders bound for St. Louis. Wilson’s un- 
named illness proved fatal, and he died on May 15, 1826. 
He was buried at Fort Atkinson with full military honors. 


St. Louis 8th July 1824 
Sir: 
I have the honor to acquaint you with my arrival at 
this place. 


On my way hither I met Genl Clark*® who ordered 
me to report to Major O’Fallon™ at Fort Atkinson,”* so 
soon as my arrangements can be made, I shall without de- 
lay proceed. 


19 William Clark to James Barbour, May 30, 1826, St. Louis 
Superintendency, BIA, NA. 

20 William Clark at this time was Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs at St. Louis. Following his return with Meriwether Lewis and 
their party from the Pacific in 1806, Clark was appointed Brigadier 
General in the territorial militia of Louisiana, later Missouri, Terri- 
tory. In 1813 he was named Governor of Missouri Territory, and held 
that post until statehood was attained in 1821. Known to the Indian 
tribes throughout the West as the “Red Headed Chief,” he directed 
the St. Louis Superintendency until his death in 1839. (Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, “William Clark; Soldier, Explorer, Statesman,” Missouri 
Historical Society Collections, II [October, 1906], pp. 1-24. 

21 Son of the youngest sister of William Clark, Benjamin O’Fallon 
had been appointed Indian agent for the tribes of the upper Missouri 
in 1819. His official headquarters were at Council Bluffs. In 1825, 
together with General Henry Atkinson, he negotiated treaties with 
15 tribes on the Missouri River. He resigned his position in 1827 due 
to ill health, and died in St. Louis in 1842. His father, Dr. James 
O’Fallon, was a dabbler in foreign intrigue in the West along with 
General James Wilkinson, George Rogers Clark, and Citizen Genet. 
(Fred W. Shipman, “Benjamin O’Fallon,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, Dumas Malone, editor [New York, 1934], XIII, p. 631.) 

22 Fort Atkinson was located less than a mile southeast of the 
present Fort Calhoun post office. The original military post in this 
area was Cantonment Missouri, established in the fall of 1819 by 
troops of the Yellowstone Expedition. When this site was destroyed 
by river action, a new post was constructed on higher ground and 
named Cantonment Council Bluffs. In January, 1821, the name of the 
post was changed to Fort Atkinson, in honor of General Henry At- 
kinson, commanding officer of the Western Department. Fort Atkin- 
son was abandoned in June, 1827. The site is currently the subject of 
intensive archeological investigation by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. (Sally A. Johnson, “Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820,” Ne- 
braska History, XXXVII (June, 1956), and “Fort Atkinson at Council 
Bluffs,” XXXVIII (September, 1957); Marvin F. Kivett, “Excava- 
tions at Fort Atkinson, Nebraska A Preliminary Report,” XXXX 
(March, 1959).) 
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I hope, Sir, by strict attention, and with adherence to 
principles of industry, to meet the approbation of the De- 
partment. 


Your letter to Genl Greene has been received. 


With great respect 


Honble J.C. Calhoun, I have the Honor 
Secretary of War to be Yr obdt St. 
P. Wilson 
PRIVATE 


St. Louis July 12th 1824 
Dear Sir: 


Having arrived at this place I take pleasure in com- 
municating to you some few particulars in relation to future 
movements &c. It was I believe contemplated by the De- 
partment that the expedition now preparing would be en- 
abled to commence operations by leaving Council Bluffs for 
the extreme upper Missouri some time this summer. 


In fact the above arrangement was fully expected to 
be carried into effect, so soon as Genl Atkinson* should get 
here, but since his arrival I understand he has had an inter- 
view with some of the most respectable Traders, and they 
represent it as impracticable for the commissioners and 
their escort to reach the Mandan villages before the en- 
suing winter. In consequence of which I believe the Genl. 


23 Henry Atkinson entered the Army in July, 1808 as a Captain 
in the Third Infantry. Following the War of 1812, he was appointed 
Colonel of the Sixth Infantry, and in 1819 commanded the Yellow- 
stone Expedition which reached Council Bluffs and constructed Can- 
tonment Missouri. He was given command of the Western Depart- 
ment of the United States Army in May, 1820, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. He led nearly 500 men of the Atkinson-O’Fallon expedition 
to the upper Missouri in 1825, and was in general command of troops 
in the Black Hawk War of 1832. General Atkinson died at Jefferson 
Barracks near St. Louis in 1842. (William J. Ghent, “Henry Atkin- 
son,” Dictionary of American Biography, Dumas Malone, editor [New 
York, 1928], I, p. 410.) 
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has concluded to Winter at the Bluffs, and commence his 
operations in the spring.** 


It was contemplated by Genl Clark that I should ac- 
company the Troops from Belle Fountain* but as they will 
not move for some time, I have made arrangements to go 
up by land, and that [I] leave this [place] in 4 days. Major 
O’Fallon is still at Council Bluffs, and I am extremely 
anxious to reach that place before he departs, my objective 
being to solicit orders for the Sioux Nation (400 miles 
above the bluffs.) Those Indians have been represented to 
me as peaceable, friendly and well-disposed, but they being 
at war with the Ricaras above, and the Maha’s below,” It 
is supposed that, unless and agent is sent among them, their 
friendship for the Whites may be lessened. Genl Atkinson 
has also suggested the propriety of my going this summer, 
he says it will enable me to dispatch messengers to the 
Ricaras, Mandans &c &c, giving to them information re- 
specting the commission and that they may certainly expect 
to have a Talk &c &c—early this summer. 


24 The troops that were to accompany the expedition spent the 
winter at Council Bluffs, but General Atkinson did not. He made a 
brief visit to the post in November, reporting that the command 
under Major Stephen W. Kearny had reached there on November 2. 
Atkinson and O’Fallon left St. Louis in March, 1825, and arrived at 
Fort Atkinson on April 19. The expedition departed from that post 
for the upper river on May 16. (Grant Foreman, “River Navigation 
in the Early Southwest, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV 
[June, 1928], p. 38; Report of Henry Atkinson and Benjamin O'Fallon 
to James Barbour, Secretary of War, November 7, 1825, American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs Il [Washington, 1824], p. 605 [hereafter 
cited as ASP, IA-II]; Russell Reid and Clell G. Gannon, editors, 
“Journal of the Atkinson-O’Fallon Expedition,” North Dakota His- 
torical Quarterly, IV [October, 1929], p. 10.) 

25 Fort Bellefontaine was located four miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri River, and about 15 miles by land from St. Louis. In 
1803, General James Wilkinson built the first military establishment 
at that point. The site was washed away by the Missouri, and in 
1810, a second post was constructed on higher ground behind the 
original works. This was occupied by troops until 1826. Edwin James 
recorded this brief description in 1819: “The houses are of one story, 
constructed of logs, based upon masonry, and united in the form of 
a hollow square.” (An Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to 
the Rocky Mountains in the Years 1819, 1820, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XIV [Cleveland, 1905], pp. 123, 
124.) 

26 On the upper Missouri at this time it was quite common usage 
to refer to the Arikara tribe as “Ricaras” and the Omahas as “Ma- 
has.” 
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From the Bluffs I shall again write, and I beg you to 
be assured, that the Public Interest in my agency, shall call 
forth my greatest exertions and strict attention. 


Thos. L. McKenney Esq I am very Respectfully 
War Dept. Yr. Obdt. Servt. 
P. Wilson 


Liberty*’ (Missouri) August 3rd 1824 
Sir: 
I have the Honor to acquaint you with my arrival at 
this place on my way to Council Bluffs. I should have 
reached here at an earlier period, but bad roads and the 
immeasureable quantity of Flies which infest the prairie 
at this season prevented me from proceeding so rapidly as 
I could have wished. This afternoon I shall pass beyond 
the limits of this State, and hope to reach the Bluffs in 
eight days. Previous to my leaving St. Louis, I had some 
conversation with Genl. Atkinson on the subject of my 
early departure from the Bluffs for the Sioux Nation, in- 
formation has been received that those Indians are more 
and more discontent, and should Major O’Fallon accede to 
the proposition made by Genl. Atkinson, I shall proceed 
immediately to the Nation and use my utmost endeavors to 
bring them into the views of the Govt. 


I have the Honor to be 


Honble J.C. Calhoun With great respect 
Secretary of War Your Obdt Sevt 
Washington City P. Wilson 


27 Liberty was a trading center for the settlers in and around 
Clay County in northwestern Missouri. Settled in 1821, it benefitted 
immensely from cheap riverboat transportation when Allen’s Landing 
was established three and one-half miles south of Liberty in 1825. 
(John Barber White, “The Missouri Merchant One Hundred Years 
Ago,” Missouri Historical Review, XIIiI [January, 1919], pp. 109- 
110.) 
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Council Bluffs 
12th August 1824 
Sir: 


I have the honor to acquaint you with my arrival at 
this place, and am only waiting to receive the instructions 
of Major O’Fallon to enter upon the duties of my station. 


To I have the Honor to be 
The Honble J.C. Calhoun With great respect 
Secretary of War Your Obdt Serv’t 
Washington City P. Wilson 


Council Bluffs 


23rd August 1824 
Sir: 


I have the honor to inform you that I have this day 
received from Major B. O’Fallon, Agent of Indian Affairs, 
an order to proceed to the Grand Bend* on this river, with 
instructions to select, and locate myself at a point most con- 
venient to the different tribes of Sioux Indians in that 
quarter. 


I shall leave here in a few days for the nation, and 
shall prosecute the journey by land. 


I am well aware Sir, that by preceding the commis- 
sioners and their escort, going among Indians who have but 
a faint idea of civilization, and a far less Knowledge of our 
strength, character, and resources, that many serious ob- 
stacles may present themselves while in the discharge of 
my duty; and altho’ I shall be in great measure alone dur- 
ing the absence of the commissioners, subject to various 
privations, it will be my duty to promote the views and 


28 The Big Bend of the Missouri is located just north of present- 
day Chamberlain, South Dakota. At this point the river flows in all 
four directions before continuing its course south. In 1825, the bend 
was 25 miles around by water, but only half a mile across the neck 
of land. (Reid and Gannon, op. cit., p. 23.) 
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interests of the Government, conciliate the friendship of 
the Indians, and keep a watchful eye on the Traders. 


I have the Honor to be 


Honble J.C. Calhoun With Great Respect 
Secretary of War Your Obdt Servt. 
Washington City P. Wilson 


Council Bluffs 


August 31st, 1824 
Dear Thomas: 


I take pleasure to acquaint you with my arrival at this 
place, after undergoing a variety of fatigue, etc., etc., and 
leaving Liberty (a small town consisting of a few log huts) 
at which place we supplied ourselves with such necessaries 
as were deemed sufficient for a jaunt of 300 miles through 
uninhabited country, we 30 in no. set off. The third day’s 
travel brought to our recollection the necessity of the 
strictest economy in our provision department, no game 
having been seen and from every appearance, no great lik- 
lihood of our falling in with any until we should cross the 
Platte. About this time we were in the vicinity of the place 
generally termed, and well known by the appellative of the 
“Lost Trace.” Being strangers to the road (which is only 
a single path) we were somewhat at a loss as to the manner 
of proceding. This was owing in a great measure to the 
impossibility on our part of travelling during the day. The 
prairie flies which infest this section of the country during 
the summer season, and the sting of them being so very se- 
vere upon animals, together with them, we were induced, 
or rather I may say compelled to retire to the woods, lay 
by, and at night sally forth and pursue the path. The first 
night we lost ourselves after going about 5 miles. The next 
morning we succeeded in reaching the path, but in conse- 
quence of the flies, we very soon had to take to the woods. 
We were at this time on the “Lost Trace” but from our in- 
distinct knowledge of the country we were not aware of it 
until midnight, when to our surprise and mortification our 
road turned out to be no road at all: Retracing the many 
steps we had accomplished, and pondering upon the critical 
situation in which we were now placed, daylight made its 
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appearance and we found ourselves nearly in the place from 
the one where we had started. At night we again resumed 
our journey by leading the way in a N.W. direction over 
rivers, prairies and hills without a path, when about 12 
o’clock we were enabled to discern by the help of the moon 
a small trace which we deemed it prudent to follow. Con- 
tinuing, at about 5 miles we struck upon another still larger, 
and just before day we had the satisfaction to enter a large 
path which proved to be the direct one to this place. After 
crossing the Platte River our difficulties increased, as we 
had to bridge, swim and raft almost every river, creek and 
ravine to within 19 miles of this place.*® The 4 last days 
of which we were starving and I can assure you that we 
lost a fine horse owing to our weakness and debility. The 
horse of which I speak, in crossing one of the creeks mired 
and in that situation we left him, being unable to reach 
him. Upon the whole it is the d—st road I ever travelled in 
my life. 


I shall leave this place in a few days for the Sioux 
Tribe, at the great bend of the river. The distance is only 
500 miles and I think I shall get up in time to make ar- 
rangements for the winter, and in the spring it is my in- 
tention to accompany the Commissioners as high up as the 
Mandan villages. 


You shall hear from me every opportunity, 


Mr. Thomas Cookendorfer My love to all, believe me 
Washington City Yours truly 
D. Col. P. Wilson 


29 The Missouri Intelligencer of May 6, 1823, supplies more detail 
on the route from Liberty to Council Bluffs than is contained in 
Wilson’s letter. “We noticed some weeks since that a road had lately 
been completed from Fort Atkinson, (Council Bluffs) to Liberty, in 
this State—distance about 300 miles—since which we have learned 
that this road was opened under the inspection of Captain J. S. Gray, 
by twenty-four soldiers of the Sixth Regt. U.S. Infantry, in 40 days, 
between the 1st of January, and the 10th of February last. During 
this time nineteen bridges and five canoes were built. The bridges 
except one, are constructed of round logs, with log-pen abutments, 
and covered with poles or split timber. Those on the larger streams 
are from 30 to 85 feet long and from 15 to 20 feet high. The canoes 
were placed at the fords of the Nichananabottana, Tinkio, Nodawa, 
Buchannin’s Fork, & the N.W. branch of the Platte rivers; at all [of] 
which places are good fords with firm sand or rock bottoms.” (Mis- 
souri Historical Society Collections, II [October, 1906], p. 93.) 
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Council Bluffs 


13 Sept., 1824 
My dear Mother: 


You will no doubt think it somewhat strange that I 
have not penned a letter to you since I left you, but you 
must attribute it to the only and true cause; ’tis my way 
and you know it. 


Now, what shall I say. I am at a loss, I am sure—tell 
you about the Indians, you don’t wish to hear it, or do you 
know anything concerning them or the country? There is 
nothing in it you can wish to hear of, and to be candid I 
know not what to say. 


Perhaps if I should begin a letter in the old way “this 
comes hoping, etc., etc., etc.,” you would say I was quizzing. 
Then to tell you that I have suffered privation, fatigue, 
etc., etc., would only serve to pain and distress you and I 
could not relate to you anything which could amuse you. 


I shall leave here in a few days for the Sioux Nation 
of Indians, and contemplate wintering among them. 


My station for the present is the Grand Bend, and by 
reference to a map and looking at the place near the foot 
on the left hand side ascending you will see the spot, and 
ere this reaches you, I shall be there. 


I have no news, give my love to the family, and believe 
me your affectionate son 


P. Wilson 


When you write direct to Council Bluffs, via Liberty, 
Missouri. 


Mouth of L’eau qui coure* Poncas Village 


4th October 1824 
Sir: 
I have the honor to inform you that I am this far on 


30 The Niobrara River. It appears from the records of the Atkin- 
son-O’Fallon expedition that the Ponca dirt village was not actually 
at the mouth of the Niobrara, but rather six and one-half miles be- 
low, at the mouth of White Paint or Bazile Creek. When Lewis and 
Clark visited the Poncas in 1804, their village was located on Ponca 
Creek, a few miles above the Niobrara. (Reid and Gannon, op. cit., 
pp. 18, 19; Reuben Gold Thwaites, The Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, [New York, 1904] I part I, p. 140.) 
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my way to the Grand Bend. This morning just as we 
touched the shore a small party of Poncas made their ap- 
pearance and from them I learned that the whole Nation 
was coming in and would be up shortly. In one hour after 
they arrived. The cries and lamentations made by them 
while approaching, convinced me that some sad disaster, or 
misfortune had happened. 


Considering it important that I should apprise them 
of my arrival in this country as well as to make known to 
them that Gen’l. Atkinson and yourself had been by the 
President appointed Commissioners to treat with different 
tribes on the Missouri, for the purpose of restoring Peace 
and Happiness among them; intimating the the [sic] prob- 
able time of your departure from the Bluffs; and after 
assuring them of the pacific disposition of Gov’t. in sending 
the Military Escorts which will accompany you etc etc etc. 
I told them I was ready to listen to what they had to say. 
The first that spoke was the son of the deceased chief Sho- 
ta-gah-hah (The Smoke)* from him I learned that he had 
just returned with a few others, (and they barely escaped 
with their lives several of them exhibiting wounds) from 
the Sowans.** 


It seems that Thirty of the Poncas including all their 
chiefs were on a visit to the Oglala’s** when by accident 
they fell in with a number of Lodge’s belonging to the 
Sowans, by whom they were treated friendly, receiving 
attention, smoked and had a talk: after leaving those 
lodge’s and proceeding on their journey, they were over- 
taken by a party of the same Sowans, who, without cause 
or provocation commenced upon them an indiscriminate at- 
tack, insomuch, that out of the thirty, twelve only escaped; 


81 The younger Smoke was painted by George Catlin in 1832. 
(George I. Quimby, Indians of the Western Frontier [Chicago, 1954], 
p. 43.) 

82 The Sawons or Saones was a name used quite frequently on 
the upper Missouri during the first half of the 19th Century in ref- 
erence to the five northern Teton tribes, the Miniconjou, Sans Arcs, 
Two Kettles, Hunkpapa, and Blackfeet, and a portion of the Yank- 
tonai. After 1850, the term was rarely mentioned, and its origin 
and meaning have never been definitely established. (Harry H. An- 
derson, “An investigation of the early bands of the Saone Group of 
Teton Sioux,” Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
XXXVI [March, 1956], pp. 87-94.) 

88 The Oglala were one of the two southern Teton tribes, and 
probably the first to cross the Missouri River and reach the Black 
Hills. For a history of these people, see George E. Hyde, Red Cloud’s 
Folk (Norman, 1937). 
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and had it not been for the timely arrival of some chiefs 
who interposed not one would have been spared to tell the 
tale. 


The injury and loss they have sustained by this visit 
(which was friendly) can never be repaired, many of their 
chiefs were aged and infirm, in consequence of which they 
were unable to fly from their pursuers, but had tamely to 
submit to their fate. I regret to say they were all kill’d, 
and the Poncas have not one chief among them. These In- 
dians Sir; are in a deplorable situation I have condoled 
with them, and have given assurances that their case should 
be represented to the proper department. 


As my stay was short, I had not an opportunity of 
making myself so well acquainted with them as I could have 
wished, but I understand their friendship for the whites is 
strong and of seeming lastness. The Nation appearing mis- 
erable for want of a Head to guide and lead them, and 
understanding that the Son of Sho-ta-gah-hah was one of 
the first, and generally listened to by the Nation (he hav- 
ing his deceased fathers medal) I took the responsibility 
upon myself to make him a chief (he taking the former 
name of his father) at the same time giving him and them 
present, to understand clearly that upon the arrival of your- 
self and Gen’l. Atkinson, any appointment made by you to 
the contrary would cancel mine.** For your consideration 
I submit the above, and hope the same may meet the appro- 
bation of yourself and the Department. 


I have the honor to be 


Major B. O’Fallon With great respect 
Agent Ind. Aff’s Yr. Obdt. St. 
Mo P. Wilson 

Ind. Agt. 


84 Wilson’s actions were confirmed by Agent O’Fallon the follow- 
ing year, when the younger Smoke was officially recognized as a 
chief and given a government medal as a badge of office. (Reid and 
Gannon, op. cit., p. 19.) 
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Grand Bend of the Missouri* 


19 October 1824 
Sir: 


Since my arrival I have endeavored as far as prac- 
ticable to collect such facts in relation to the late massacre 
of the Ponca Chiefs as might be useful and important to 
the department. 


The circumstances represented to me at this place cor- 
respond nearly with the statement made in my communica- 
tion of the 4th inst. and [I] believe the same may be en- 
titled to the fullest credit. 


With great respect 


Major B. O’Fallon Yr Obdt Sevt. 
Agent Ind Affs P. Wilson 

Mo S[ub] Ind. Agt 
PS. 


Herewith I transmit the number of persons consisting 
at present the whole Ponca Nation viz. 


Two Hundred Warriors 

Ten old men 

Two Hundred Boys and Girls & 

Two Hundred and Sixty Women 
making in all Six Hundred & Seventy. 
670 persons*® 


Respectfully, 
P. Wilson 
S Ind. Agt 


35 Wilson’s residence at the Big Bend was at Fort Kiowa (also 
called Fort Lookout or Fort Brazeau), the fur post belonging to 
Bernard Pratte and Company of St. Louis. The only other post in 
the Big Bend area, Fort Recovery, operated by Joshua Pilcher’s Mis- 
souri Fur Company, had been abandoned during the summer of 1824. 
Reid and Gannon, p. 21; Morgan, pp. 113, 376. 

36 Lewis and Clark in 1804 gave the Ponca population as 200 
people, 50 of whom being warriors, and stated that the tribe had 
suffered severe losses from smallpox and warfare with the Sioux. 
(Thwaites, Original Journals, IV part I, p. 88.) 
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Grand Bend of Missouri 


October 23rd 1824 
Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that I arrived at this 
place on the 12th inst. after a passage of 27 days from 
Council Bluffs. I found here about twenty lodge’s prin- 
cipally Yanctons ;** some few Tetons and one or two Sowans. 
The day after my arrival I was visited by several chiefs 
(Yanctons) & the most distinguished men of the tribe Viz. 
The Little Dish, Medicine Soul, White Crane and Little 
Soldier,** to whom I imparted the motive by which the 
Govt was induced to send me among them, concluding with 
sundry other information embraced in your instructions of 
the 21st of August. 


Finding their disposition pliable, and considering it all 
necessary, as well as important, that a Peace should be ef- 
fected as early as practicable between them and the Ma- 
hars,** I made it a matter of consequence and briefly com- 
municated to them my ideas relative to the advantages both 
parties would derive by having a friendly understanding 
with each other and am’ amicable adjustment of their exist- 
ing difficulties. 


The first named Chiefs spoke in turn, but from them 
I could not obtain a satisfactory answer; on the contrary I 
discovered a manifest disposition on their part to evade as 
much as possible the subject which had been laid before 
them. The Little Soldier now arose with all the dignity of 
an accomplished orator, his whole soul breathing the senti- 
ments of one who seemed to feel what he spoke, addressing 
himself occasionally to the Chiefs and those around, re- 
capitulating to them their former situation, the advantages 








3t“The Yanctons are a band of Sioux, and rove in the plains 
north of the Missouri from near the Great Bend, down as far as the 
Sioux river. . . . They are pretty well supplied with fusees, and with 
horses, and a few mules. They are estimated at 3,000 souls, of which 
600 are warriors.” ASP, IA-II, p. 606. 

38 Little Dish, Medicine Soul, and Little Soldier signed as chiefs 
of the Yankton tribe on the Atkinson-O’Fallon treaty concluded at 
Fort Lookout (Kiowa) on June 22, 1825. (Charles J. Kappler, Indian 
Affairs Laws and Treaties [Washington, 1904], II, p. 229.) 

3° The Sioux-Omaha war was an affair of long standing. In 1804, 
while in a Sioux camp near the mouth of Bad River, William Clark 
wrote: “In this Tribe I saw 25 Squars and Boys taken 13 days ago 
in a battle with the Mahars in this battle they Destroyd 40 Lodges, 
Killed 75 Men, & som boys & Children, & took 48 Prisoners Women 
& boys....” (Thwaites, Original Journals, I part Il, pp. 168-169.) 
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that have resulted to them since their intercourse with the 
whites, reproving them for their want of penetration and 
seeming unwillingness to speak their minds freely, and 
after seriously admonishing them to listen to the Words 
which had been spoken, I had the satisfaction to hear him 
say that “‘as I wished a Peace, a Peace could and should be 
made.” 


To this the other chiefs readily gave their assent, and 
requested me to inform the Mahars, that they would meet 
them at the mouth of L’eau qui coure, at which place they 
were willing to bury former animosities, and enter into the 
terms of a Treaty. 


I have the honor to be 


Major B. O’Fallon With Great respect 
Agent Ind. Aff’s Yr obdt St. 
Mo P. Wilson 
S Ind Agt. 
PS. 


Since writing the within several chiefs of the Tetons* 
have arrived; with them I have had an interview. They 
perfectly coincide with the Yanctons and wish for Peace, 
in consequence of which, I shall send to the Mahas and 
request them to inform me at what time they will meet 
the Sioux chiefs at the mouth of L’eau qui coure for the 
purpose of making a Peace. 


Respectfully 
P. Wilson 
S Ind agt 


40 The Teton Sioux are generally considered to be the seven 
western or prairie tribes, the Brule, Oglala, Miniconjou, Sans Arc, 
Two Kettle, Hunkpapa, and Blackfeet; but as late as 1842 this term 
was used on the upper Missouri as a designation for the Brule only. 
There is evidence which indicates that the Brules were the parent 
stock of the seven Teton groups. A recent history of this tribe is 
George E. Hyde, Spotted Tail’s Folk (Norman, 1961). 
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Grand Bend of Missouri 24th Oct. 1824 

Sir: 
I have the honor to acquaint you with my arrival at 
this place, and for the information of the department, 


transmit copy’s of letters which I have just forwarded to 
Major O’Fallon. 


Circumstances require my presence near the line which 
divides the Sioux’s from the Airrickaras,*: and I shall set 
out for that place in a day or two. After my return it will 
be necessary that I should accompany the Sioux Chiefs for 
the purpose of making Peace between them and the Maha’s. 


The living in this country is rather miserable, but be- 
ing accustomed heretofore to such inconveniences, I am 
getting perfectly reconciled. 


Honble J.C. Calhoun I have the honor to be 
Secretary of War With Great respect 
Washington City P. Wilson 


Sioux Village 
Grand Bend of Missouri 


27th March 1825 
My dear Sister: 


You are no doubt by this time apprised of my arrival 
in this region of solitary remoteness. It would be difficult 
for me to portray to your imagination a fair description of 
the wide and romantic country, or at least such one as 
might be satisfactory to me. Suffice to say, I am cut off as 
*twere from the rest of mankind, enduring various priva- 
tions and encountering all the difficulties incident to an 
undertaking of the kind, and one which the Gov’t. has en- 
trusted to me. So far I have succeeded to the utmost of my 


41 The Arikara villages were located several miles above Grand 
River, at Oak Creek. They had been abandoned and burned as a 
result of the Ashley-Leavenworth campaign in 1823, but the Arikara 
returned and rebuilt them in the spring of 1824. Just where the 
“line” was which divided the Arikara country from that of the Sioux 
is difficult to determine. Perhaps it was Grand River, or maybe the 
Cheyenne. 
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wishes. The Indians are peaceable, well disposed, and I can 
have as yet no cause for censure or complaint. In Nov. 
last my business required some attention among the Upper 
Sioux and it being fine weather, I left this place, attended 
by my interpreter, reached the place of my destination, 
settled my affairs among the Ind’s and Traders and re- 
turned again in seven days. I left the Little Missouri in a 
fall of snow, and when I reached the high prairies it in- 
creased to a perfect gale. To enter into detail of a snow 
storm would be tedious, and swell this epistle to a length, 
which I know would not tire your patience, but it might 
tire your brother’s fingers to pen it. I will only cite your 
attention by referring you to Lewis and Clarke’s travels. 
I mark one in their narrative. I lay out three days on my 
return and made what I call a tolerable escape. Since which 
we have had another [storm] and I think a much more 
severe one. Mssrs. B. Pratt & Co., of St. Louis (traders) 
had two men frozen to death in it about 25 miles from this 
place. Their names were LaCroiz and LaPreze, Frenchmen, 
Creoles. The former was found, brought to this place and 
buried on the 21st of Jan’y. The other body of the latter 
has not yet been seen, but he no doubt shared the same fate 
with his unfortunate companion. 


I have just returned from a trip to two villages of 
Sioux, namely, the Teton & Ogllallas bands. The former 
consists of 1900 persons and the latter 1243.** I found them 
on the head of the Little Missouri, distant from this place 
about 170 miles, separated from each other about 15 or 20 
miles. 


This is the first time I ever experienced true Indian 
civility. The Chiefs met me about one-half mile from their 
village, mounted me upon one of their finest horses, which 
was covered with a superbly ornamented porcupine robes, 


42 Information is scanty on the location of trading establishments 
between the Big Bend and the Arikara villages. Pilcher’s Missouri 
Fur Company had a post somewhere above Big Bend in 1820. At- 
kinson and O’Fallon’s report mentions another post at the mouth of 
Bad River in 1825 (Fort Tecumseh?), and a year earlier, O’Fallon 
had approved the mouth of the Cheyenne as a proper location for 
the traders. (ASP, IA-II, pp. 454, 606; William Clark to John C. 
Calhoun, December 19, 1824, St. Louis Superintendency, BIA, NA.) 

43 Atkinson and O’Fallon gave the Teton (Brule) a population of 
3,000 and the Oglala, 1,500. (ASP, IA-II, p. 606.) 

44 Bad River was also called the Little Missouri and Teton River. 
Wilson’s distances are slightly exaggerated. The headwaters of Bad 
River are only about 130 to 140 miles from his post below the Big 
Bend. 
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and one of their soldiers, drawing the horse after him, the 
chiefs leading the way, and thus with Indian magnificence 
was I conducted to the lodge prepared for my reception. 
There, of course, was a feast in readiness consisting of 
Dogs and Buffalo meat. The dog I left off, but the other 
was excellent, and my being hungry, the relish was a good 
one. After communicating my wishes to them, etc., etc., I 
left those children of nature apparently satisfied, and well 
pleased that I had come so far to see them. The horse, rope 
and robe was a present. I am now anxiously looking for 
the period when the Commissioners and their escort will 
get here and until then I shall be left nearly alone as the 
Traders all leave this country in the spring of the year and 
go to St. Louis, and when they depart which will be in a 
day or two, I shall be left with my boy and only 2 other 
men, and these will constitute the whites in this country on 
this side of Council Bluffs, distant from here 400 miles by 
land 7000 by water or thereabouts. 





Your letter is the only one I have rec’d from any of 
my friends since I have been in this country and I cannot 
acc’t for Tommy’s not writing me. If the mail has not mis- 
carried, I ought to have had answers to my letters ’ere this. 
I shall, however, write to him by this opportunity. You 
wish to know when I think it probable that I may return. 
Do not, I beg you, ask that question again, for I am sure it 
will not be in my power to answer * * * *, and should not 
draw your attention further. I silently give rest to this * * * 
and will conclude by giving my love to Mother, the chil- 
dren, Willard and all my relatives and anticipate the pleas- 
ure of shortly hearing from you, I remain with sincere af- 
fection yours truly Loving Brother. 


P. Wilson 


[Written across the above letter] 


8rd. of April, 1825 


You will no doubt perceive that I have headed my letter 
Sioux Village which, bye the bye, is not a village at all. 
This will appear to you as strange perhaps as the unusual 
method I am now pursuing (ie) writing cross-wise. But 
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not knowing of any post office regulation that prohibits or 
discountenances an innocent infringement of this nature, I 
am disposed to run the hazard of breaking at present and 
for once only, the law. 


To begin where I left off—respecting the Sioux Vil- 
lage, you must know that a village of Sioux can be erected 
in the short space of fifteen minutes, and in the same 
length of time if necessarily hurried, the whole village con- 
sisting of 2000 persons and upwards, can be packed up and 
on the march. This may as I have mentioned appear strange 
to you, but ’tis no less strange than true. They live in skin 
lodges or kind of pavillion calculated to hold 12 or 15 per- 
sons—say a family of men, women and children. This 
lodge is at the bottom about 45 feet in circumference and 
goes up to a point resembling a cone; it is made of dried 
buffalo skins fancifully painted outside with horses, deer, 
goats and Indian notions, and is furnished with from 18 to 
20 poles of 25 to 30 feet in length, which when set up, the 
lodge is raised upon a single pole, the end of which falls 
among the others. It is then brought around to the front 
where both ends are fastened together by means of sticks, 
the bottom pinned down with pegs, a fire made in the cen- 
ter, skins spread round to lie and sit upon, and as near as 
I can in a hurried manner give it to you, this is what may 
be called an Indian House, and I assure you that two or 
three hundred of them together has a fine effect. It is pre- 
sumed that as I have commenced this lengthy detail you 
will look (as usual) for a continuation of it, and I will sat- 
isfy your patience by * * * * to them different bands, etc. 
etc. The Sioux are much derided, but then * * * * which 
may never happen, they would be the most formidable na- 
tives known in N. America. They are a stout athletic In- 
‘ dian, brave to a man and indisputably the best of hunters. 
They are comprised of the following bands, Yanktons, Te- 
tons, Ogallallas, Soisans, Aing Pappas, Yanktonies, Lanta,** 
and some others, which I have not seen. These bands are 
all separated but speak the same language. They frequently 
unite, that is two together, but seldom remain long in that 
situation. They have but few differences, and when one 
happens to exist, it is usually a personal affair, and is set- 
tled in the Indian manner. If it is a quarrel of serious 
nature, it ends by the death of one or the other of the party, 


45Wilson’s “Soisans, Aing Pappas and Lanta” should read Saones, 
Hunkpapas, and Santee. The latter is a general designation for the 
eastern or Minnesota Sioux. 
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and not infrequently both. Two of the latter have happened 
since I am here. Both fell in the conflict. The Tetons have 
1940 persons in their band, including men, women, and 
children. The Ogallallas, 1243. These are the only two I 
have yet had it in my power to ascertain, and by these the 
rest may be computed. The first six bands I have named 
have made, dressed, and traded this season (winter hunt), 
upwards of 13,000 merchantable buffalo robes, so you may 
form some idea of the magnitude of their hunt. The squaws 
do all the drudgery—dress all the robes, take care of the 
children, pitch and strike all the lodges, pack the horse, 
bring all the wood, in fact they are to all intents and pur- 
poses their beasts of burden. 


As I mentioned before, I shall shortly be left alone. 
The Indians are all going out to make hunt, the traders are 
just on the ’eve of their departure, and your brother is not 
at all downcast as the prospect of so sudden a change. Phil- 
osophy, if not experience, has taught me how a man is to 
bouy up under circumstances of this description, and altho’ 
tis hard for one to remain alone and I may add unpro- 
tected in this dreary wild, I still I have no fear, nor the 
slightest disposition to remove until I may receive permis- 
sion from the proper department. There is one thing which 
I have omitted to mention to you and it is to me a serious 
consideration, altho I have not considered it sufficiently 
interesting as yet to communicate. I am and have been for 
near two months on the verge of starvation, and for the 
first time in my life, I had a few days since to partake of 
some dog meat and I do assure you I must henceforward 
banish from my mind all superstitious reasoning as to the 
quality of the flesh of that useful animal. It may be owing 
to their being part wolf I had a disgusting antipathy for 
such a practice, but I have altered my mind, and I now 
think dog meat excellent. The Indians hold it in the high- 
est esteem, and the greatest honor they can confer upon a 
white man is the preparation of a sumptuous feast of dogs. 
I presume I have had not less than 50 or 60 killed and 
cooked on my acc’t. Buffalo are very scarce at present, and 
the Indians are starving. I think if it continues so, I shall 
be compelled to go down the river shortly so far as I may 
be likely to meet the troops. 
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Teton River* near the 
Missouri 


7th. of July, 1825 
My dear Sister: 


I have only time to say that the expedition has ad- 
vanced for far without meeting with any accident, and, I 
anticipate a continuation of the good luck already met with. 
The river is much better above and I may conjecture 
(should nothing intervene to impede our progress) a pos- 
sibility of reaching the Mandans by the Ist of August. 


Today a grand council was held—present—the Chey- 
ennes,*’ the Ogallallas, and a part of the Band of Sousans,* 
the last two being Sioux. Everything was satisfactorily 
accomplished and we leave here tomorrow. 


I am determined to turn Indian. Frustrated as I have 
been in various ways, it behooves me to look to the wind- 
ward and keep a better watch for the lee shore. You must 
not expect from me long letters. I have nothing now to 
communicate, but so soon as I get permanently located 
among my Mandan children, possibly something may arise, 
which in an Indian principle (politically speaking) may in- 
duce me to give you a fair and impartial statement of all 
that transpires. I believe I mentioned to you that I intend 
remaining here until the year following next (i e) that is 
in July, 1827; if I am blest with health, you will see me in 
Washington. My love to mother, Willard and family, and 
in great haste. 


46 When this letter was written, Wilson was accompanying the 
Atkinson-O’Fallon expedition. They had left the Big Bend on June 
23 and arrived at Bad River on June 29, camping two and one-half 
miles above its mouth on the broad plain where the well-known fur 
post, Fort Pierre Chouteau, was erected in 1832. The expedition re- 
mained at this location until July 7, concluding treaties with the 
Saone, Oglala, and Cheyenne. Wilson’s dating of this letter, July 7, 
is an error. The council he mentions took place on July 6. (Reid and 
Gannon, p. 28.) 

47 The Cheyennes at this time were roaming in the region east 
of the Black Hills on the upper Bad and Cheyenne Rivers. They 
occasionally met traders at the mouth of Cherry Creek on the Chey- 
enne. Atkinson and O’Fallon give them a population of 3,000, with 
about 600 warriors. (ASP, IA-II, p. 606.) 

48 Saones. This group later developed into the Miniconjou and 
Sans Arcs tribes. Atkinson and O’Fallon made a treaty with the 
Blackfeet Saones on July 11. (Reid and Gannon, p. 29.) 
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In a hurry, your affectionate brother 


P. Wilson 


Good bye. 


I intended to send you a present via New Orleans; the 
porcupine buffalo robe which I got from the Indians when 
I visited them at the village that composed part of the out- 
fit. You will perhaps think me selfish for writing so short 
a scrawl, but indeed Sister, I have nothing which would 
interest you except I should enlarge upon the ideas enter- 
tained by the Indians with regard to the expedition now on 
foot. It might be for a moment a source of satisfaction to 
you, but so much already has been scribbled off by itinerant 
handling that I should feel considerable in the background 
were I to attempt to meet them or try to cope with them 
on the quality scale. 


You must wait patiently for a retrograde movement 
on my part. When it is made, look out for lots of letters. 
I am now sure that your patience is more or less exhausted 
by this nonsensical attempt of mine to craw] out of a scrape 
which you undoubtedly view in its own real light, but let 
me off this time, and a further correspondence will follow 
from your brother, to be one among, and at least a disciple 
of your own school. 


Adeiu, your affectionate brother 
P. Wilson 


THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1961 


BY W. D. AESCHBACHER 


HE Society has experienced one of its most active and 
most successful years. The success can be measured 
in terms of progress outside the Society Building 

through such activities as our archeological program, where 
the number of significant investigations we were able to 
carry out and the amount of survey work we were able to 
accomplish, made it by far the most active year in recent 
history ; through publications where the program of bring- 
ing the memoirs of Luther North into print mentioned in 
last year’s report bore fruit; and through the completion of 
an ambitiously conceived and developed television program. 
Another area of progress was in the Society’s position in 
state law. Over a period of years areas of ambiguity in the 
relation of the Society to the state government had devel- 
oped. Legislation was introduced this year and passed to 
clarify the status of the Society. Inside the building in 
organization and storage of museum items, in extension 





Dr. W. D. Aeschbacher is Director of the Nebraska State 

Historical Society. This report was presented in part at the 

83rd annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
at Lincoln, October 7, 1961. 
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and improvement of our classification of pictures, and in a 
number of other ways not always evident to the visiting 
eye, we have made progress as well. 


The activities of the Society have initiated projects of 
a diverse nature that will improve the knowledge of and 
concern for history in the state. With encouragement and 
advice from the Society the Lincoln Junior League has 
undertaken the restoration of the Fairview Home of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. A request from the Hall County His- 
torical Society resulted in the placing of two Civil War 
exhibits in the Hall County Court House. The Society has 
been negotiating for the transfer of certain areas at Fort 
Robinson from the federal government to the state and to 
the hands of the Society. Our activities at Fort Atkinson 
have been designed in part to stimulate, and have in fact 
stimulated interest in the acquisition of this important spot 
for permanent restoration. 


The activities of the Society have brought a return in 
other ways. Every year the Society benefits from bequests 
left to us in the wills of members and friends. This year 
the Society has been notified that it will benefit substan- 
tially from cash bequests. Miss Olivia Pound, last Nebraska 
survivor of a distinguished Nebraska family, left many 
articles of historic value to the Society. She also made it 
the residual legatee for her estate, and it now appears that 
the Society will be the largest cash beneficiary from that 
estate. The will of Sterling Morton also recognized the pro- 
gram of the Society with a cash gift. The need for the 
Society to develop, through bequests and direct gifts, funds 
to support a portion of its program is an aim the Society 
should adopt and its friends should help it attain. 


In the Annual Report last year much was said about 
the forthcoming State Centennial. The study committee to 
make recommendations on a State Centennial, appointed by 
Governor Burney at the Society’s request, recommended 
that a State Centennial Commission should be established. 
The committee’s recommendations were drafted into a bill, 
the bill passed, and Governor Morrison has indicated his 
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intention to appoint a Commission in the near future.’ The 
committee to administer the Woods Fellowships in Ne- 
braska History announced last year has awarded two fel- 
lowships, one to Professor Homer Socolofsky of Manhattan, 
Kansas, for a study of land use in Nebraska during the 
19th century and one to Professor William E. Lass of Man- 
kato State College, Minnesota, for a study of wagon trains 
in Nebraska. Three more studies are to be authorized in 
the present year. 


The historical marker program provided for by legis- 
lation sponsored by the Society and now under the direction 
of the Historical Marker Council, headed by Professor J. R. 
Johnson of Wayne, has a total of six markers installed in 
various parts of the state. 


The Nebraska Civil War Centennial Commission has 
operated with and through the Society. Its program of 
recognition of the enlistment of the first Nebraska units 
as devleoped at Plattsmouth and Omaha was a notable suc- 
cess. With the devoted help of such organizations as the 
Daughters of Union Veterans, the Womens Relief Corps, 
and the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, it was 
able to have a booth at the State Fair. The movement that 
achieved national recognition of 1962 as the Homestead 
Centennial Year, received a major impetus both in concep- 
tion and in development through the Commission and the 
Society. 


Another Civil War project in the making is the publi- 
cation of a Nebraska Civil War summary. Present plans 
project this as a number in the Society’s Educational Leaf- 
let Series. This Series is in the process of being expanded 
in number and upgraded in quality to make the leaflets 
more attractive and more usable. 


1 Since this report was prepared Governor Morrison has appointed 
a Commission consisting of Mrs. Ralph G. Brooks, McCook; Francis 
M. Dischner, Columbus; A. James Ebel, Lincoln; Frank Latenser, 
Omaha; Gerald J. McGinley, Ogallala; Val Peterson, Hastings; John 
Rosenblatt, Omaha; Bob Thomas, Norfolk; Floyd C. Wisner, Scotts- 
bluff; and myself. Mr. Peterson has been selected chairman of the 
commission, Mrs. Brooks, vice chairman and I am secretary. 
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By other criteria that we have used to measure the 
Society’s progress for a number of years this has been a 
productive year. We had 287 new members by July 1 and 
membership had reached 2,824; 104 more than as of Sep- 
tember 1 of last year. We are now within range and should 
reach a membership of 3,000 within the present year. 


An indication of change is shown in these membership 
figures. The reporting year of the Society has been from 
September 1 to August 31 for many years. Because our 
fiscal year begins July 1, and because other reporting pe- 
riods coincided better with that date than with Septem- 
ber 1, the Executive Board voted to change our reporting 
year to run from July 1 to June 30. This will be reflected 
in all statistics utilized in this report. Figures showing 
growth cover a ten rather than a twelve month period. 
Figures used for comparative purposes cover July 1 to June 
30, as compared to last year’s report covering September 1 
to August 31. 


Our publications program of Nebraska History and the 
Historical News Letter has continued in already established 
patterns. The June issue of the magazine was devoted to 
George W. Norris in his centennial year. For those inter- 
ested in our Indian history, articles by Ray Mattison, Harry 
Anderson, William Corbusier in the April issue and Donald 
Danker in the September issue joined those by Terry King 
that appeared in September and December of 1960. The 
Out of Old Nebraska column appears regularly each week 
in a large segment of the Nebraska Press. 


Members of the staff represented the Society at re- 
gional and national meetings including the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory, the Mountain Plains Museum Conference, and the 
Plains Archeological Conference. Dr. Danker delivered a 
paper at the Mississippi Valiey Historical Association meet- 
ing. Mr. Grange spoke at a conference on Historic Build- 
ings held at Ames, Iowa. Mr. Kivett spoke at a Museum 
Conference at General Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- 
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son, South Dakota. I have served as Secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association and on the Board of 
the Harry S. Truman Library Institute and the National 
Pony Express Association. In the state I have served as 
Secretary of the Historical Markers Council, the Civil War 
Centennial Commission and the Nebraska Hall of Fame 
Commission. Besides our programing in the building staff 
members made appearances before more than 64 state 
audiences during the year. 


The staff has remained constant in size with 25 per- 
manent and 15 hourly employees, but several significant 
personnel changes were made. Mr. Richard Rowen came to 
us as Curator of History to fill the position left vacant by 
the departure of Sally Johnson last year. In April, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Radtke retired after a long and useful career 
with the Society and with other libraries in New York state. 
In January Mr. James Marshall joined the staff as salvage 
archeologist under our highway salvage agreement with the 
state highway department. 


Our staff however remains almost exactly the same 
size as a year ago. In my report last year I called your 
attention to the pressing need of the Society for additional 
staff, and the sizable budget increase that we were request- 
ing. In a state budget characterized by a very great reluct- 
ance to increase state expenditures the Society did receive 
an increase of almost 15 percent. This appropriation of 
$310,000.00 as compared to the $383,000.00 requested, rec- 
ognized the fact that we had increased our area of activi- 
ties especially in fiscal year 1960-1961 to a level needing 
such an appropriation. Since July 1 we have attempted to 
strengthen our program in two critically needed areas by 
replacing temporary and part-time workers with perma- 
nent full time people. No further expansion is possible at 
present. 


The need for additional help to carry out adequately 
the program we have set for ourselves, and the program 
that the state should and will expect from us in the years 
ahead, throws an increasing responsibility on department 
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heads and key staff members. Their dedicated service en- 
ables us to operate as effectively as we do. 


Reports from the major divisions follow: 


MUSEUM 


During the past year the museum has catalogued 2,858 
specimens from 183 donors—This compares with 60 donors 
in 1950. Eighty-seven display units were completed by the 
museum staff, and the museum staff also contributed to 
other display projects as television and publications activi- 
ties. 


The major museum display activities were the complete 
reconstruction of the John and Mary Carson Victorian par- 
lor and of the newly named Addison E. Sheldon memorial 
sod house. The Civil War Centennial exhibits were another 
extensive project of the museum staff. Interest in the dis- 
play program is accurately mirrored in the attendance we 
have at the Society. 83,018 people visited our building in 
the last year and 17,623 visited the Fort Robinson museum. 
Anohter 32,913 visited the State Fair exhibits making a 
total of 133,554 visitors in the museum areas where we have 
an accurate actual count. We are experiencing a definite 
increase in attendance at our museum displays. 


Archeological research was again a major aspect of the 
museum’s activities during the year. Crews worked at Fort 
Atkinson and at the Red Willow reservoir under the im- 
mediate direction of John Garrett, and Roger T. Grange, 
Jr., our Assistant Museum Director, respectively. In Au- 
gust Mr. Grange took his crew to Fort Kearny for further 
work at that point. The Fort Atkinson and Red Willow 
work was carried on under agreements with the National 
Park Service. Fort Kearny work was carried out under an 
agreement with the State Game, Forestation and Parks 
Commission. In addition we have carried out extensive 
reconnaisance and necessary salvage archeological work in 
our highway salvage program. The extent and variety of 
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the archeological work has made it necessary for Museum 
Director Marvin Kivett to maintain contact with the varied 
activities rather than undertaking direct supervision of a 
crew in either of the past two summers. 


Work at Red Willow, a field survey in September, 1960 
and the work in the summer of 1961, uncovered an ancient 
camp site of 5,000 or more years ago. The site showed some 
relationship to the Logan Creek site in Burt County which 
has been the object of investigation by the Society in recent 
years. Among the more interesting discoveries at Fort At- 
kinson were a complete stoneware jar, a rare insignia of 
the rifle regiment, used as the cover decoration on the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine, and an interesting section of 
a brick sidewalk from the period of the fort’s utilization. 


A number of students working on both masters and 
doctoral projects utilized the Society’s archeological collec- 
tions during the year. Dr. Waldo R. Wedel used our photo- 
graphic file and other facilities in preparing his new pop- 
ular interpretation of archeology of the area, Prehistoric 
Man on the Great Plains. 


LIBRARY 


A number of years ago we decided to put a table con- 
taining the same statistics in the annual report each year 
to show the quantitative work of the library. This year we 
include the report for 1957, the first year that this report 
of all categories was made, as well as the 1960 figures, ad- 
ditions, and 1961 totals: 








additions total 

Category 1957 1960 1960-61 1961 

. ener 37,319 43,176 1,815 44,991 
Newspaper volumes .... 19,666 17,766 102 17,405 2 

ee a ee 1,047 1,232 22 1,254 

Microfilm reels ........ 4,025 6,027 535 6,562 





AS Ee 60,541 65,927 3,014 68,941 


2 One hundred two bound volumes of papers were added, but we 
disposed of 463 volumes of papers that had been microfilmed during 
the year. 
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The very rapid growth of our library collections and 
the size of the job of our library staff to examine, cata- 
logue, and locate the materials is indicated by these figures. 
The library is used by our staff continually as well as by 
members and visitors. Three thousand eight hundred one 
persons utilized the reading room and the newspaper room 
last year. Six hundred ninety mail queries and 1,644 oral 
queries were answered. Again comparison with former 
years shows a significant growth in public service demands 
on our library facilities. To meet the increased number of 
requests and to make our holdings more available to poten- 
tial users is the ever sought goal of the library. To meet 
this goal refinements in our cataloguing and indexing are 
constantly being worked out. The microfilming of the 
Butcher collection of photographs for readier reference, 
the cataloguing of the pamphlets in the John Davis collec- 
tion, 13,000 new cards in the Information Index file are 
some of the ways this goal was sought in 1961. 


In our microfilm program the project with the Lincoln 
papers is completed, and the filming of the old Omaha Bee- 
News is well along towards completion. The number of 
papers published in the state continues to decrease, four 
papers ceased publication during the year. As papers cease 
publication, and more communities are left without a local 
paper the necessity for careful collection of the papers that 
are being published and those that have been published in 
the state is ever impressed upon us. 


Pictures from our picture collection were used for tele- 
vision programs, for school exhibits, by the National Park 
Service and the State Park Commission, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by other borrowers. 
Pictures of characters of western history such as Annie 
Oakley, Wild Bill Hickok and Doc Carver were in demand 
as were farm scenes, Pony Express, fur traders and many 
more. National Geographic, American Book Co., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Harcourt, Brace and World Inc., American 
Heritage and L. W. Singer Co. were national publishers 
who utilized our picture collection. 
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In the library during the year the volunteer services 
of Herbert W. Potter and G. Hubert Smith have been util- 
ized in classifying and arranging manuscript and picture 
collections to very good effect. 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


A major project during 1960-61 was the production of 
the series of four television programs in co-operation with 
University of Nebraska Television under a grant from the 
National Educational Radio and Television Center, that 
were mentioned last year. 


Entitled “The Western Heritage Series,” the programs 
touched on four aspects of the pioneer experience in the 
Great Plains. Program No. 1, “The Face of Courage,” 
deals with the people who settled the Plains—the types of 
people who came, their reasons for coming and their ex- 
periences in the West. Program No. 2, “Land of Their 
Own,” is the story of the settlement of the land, the home- 
steading experiences of Uriah and Mattie Oblinger who 
settled in Fillmore County, Nebraska in the 1870’s. Pro- 
gram No. 3, “The Fruited Plain,” depicts the problems of 
agriculture in the 1880’s and 1890’s as experienced by John 
Sanborn of Franklin County, Nebraska. Program No. 4, 
“Prairie Main Street,” portrays life in a small town in 1885 
and is based on the diary of Hudson Bruner who worked in 
a drug store in West Point, Nebraska. 


Scripts for all four programs in the “Western Heri- 
tage Series” were adapted from authentic pioneer diaries, 
letters, and reminiscences, and old photographs were used 
to illustrate the scripts. Most of the manuscripts and pho- 
tographic materials used in the programs were from the 
Society’s library, but material was also secured from his- 
torical societies and libraries in Wyoming, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Illinois. After certain technical changes 
in production the programs are scheduled for release in 
1962. 
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The four programs were videotaped in January, 1961 
and kinescopes (16 mm films) were made for use in the 
Society’s educational activities. These films have been 
shown extensively to school groups and other groups visit- 
ing the Society. From September, 1960 to June, 1961 “The 
Face of Courage” was shown sixty-eight times; “Land of 
Their Own”, one hundred and sixty-one times; “The Fruited 
Plain”, twenty-five times; and “Prairie Main Street” ten 
times. 


Attendance at educational activities in the building 
shows an increase in 1960-61. Guided tours were given to 
255 groups totaling 12,133 people; two hundred and ten 
programs were given to 222 groups totaling 6,666 people; 
and forty-eight puppet shows were produced for seventy 
one groups, totaling 2,544 children. The Society was again 
assisted in its educational services by volunteers from the 
Lincoln Junior League. 


The Educational Division again answered numerous 


letters of inquiry from teachers and school children. Ap- 
proximately 11,373 educational leaflets were distributed to 
teachers in Nebraska and in other states. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


In the history of institutions, as in the history of na- 
tions, one can look back from vantage points and see ages 
or periods that have a unity, even if the unity might not 
have been apparent during the period involved. In the his- 
tory of the Society such periods appear. The early part of 
the century, the period of the Secretaryship of Clarence S. 
Paine, shows a major theme of interest in and drive to- 
wards wider recognition than the boundaries of the state— 
this is particularly true in the time and effort expended on 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. In the earlier 
period of the Secretaryship of Addison E. Sheldon, the 
abilities and interest of the Secretary in publications and 








Frank Latenser, Our Newly Elected President 
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Above—Miss Rose Carson with Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Wensien in 
the Carson Room at the June Opening. 


Below—Mrs. Allen A. Besch and Mrs. Clay d’A Gerken, volunteer 
helpers, at work with doll collection. 
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Above—At the Annual Meeting—Philip and Ruth Sheldon in 
front of the Sheldon room. 


Below—Emil Roeser and Louis Holmes inspect exhibit in Hall 
County Court House. 
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in public appearances is apparent. During the 1930’s the 
great amount of federal funds expended on programs which 
were Society centered became an increasing larger consid- 
eration, and a major portion of the time of the Society staff 
was spent on administration and supervision of federally 
supported research and publications projects. Finally, in 
the period since World War II the Society under James C. 
Olson and more recently under myself, has been closely as- 
sociated with the final authorization for, building of, and 
utilizing of the present building of the Society. 


Now we approach the end of a period for which we can 
identify a focal point or nucleus. For the past eight years 
the program of the Society has been dominated by our 
building. Our museum facilities, our library, our educa- 
tional program, our Society promotion has been geared to 
make full use of the building and to make members of the 
Society and people of the state aware of the building and 
how it can be utilized for them. 


At present more and more of our activity is being di- 
verted into other channels. The most common question I 
hear from interested Society members is “What do you do 
with all of that stuff that is given you?” My answer is 
much more guarded and much less confident now than it 
was even one or two years ago. We are being pinched for 
space. Policies on acceptance and use of materials have not 
changed, but our application of criteria by which we must 
evaluate material for acceptance are becoming increasingly 
rigid. As space limitations become more and more of a 
factor our aim over the past several years—how to effect- 
ively utilize and how to make the people of the state aware 
of our building—becomes secondary. We are now dealing 
with the question how may we operate most effectively. 


Many new activities—the development of local histori- 
cal societies, archeological salvage programs, developing 
plans for historical observances, in particular our State 
Centennial, historical markers’ programs in relation to the 
state Game Commission—have one common denominator. 
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These activities place relatively smaller calls upon our build- 
ing and space facilities. 


Some factors that will chiefly affect the immediate 
future are obvious. One is the coming State Centennial. 
Another is the question of additional space. When the So- 
ciety Building was designed ten years ago it was recog- 
nized that it would not meet the space demands of the or- 
ganization for all time. The increased activity of a larger 
staff, the invitation and assurance of adequate housing 
have caused a physical growth in our holdings, both mu- 
seum and library, so that we now face space problems as 
our building approaches 10 years of operation rather than 
the anticipated 20 to 25. The Executive Board has begun 
exploration of several ways to meet our space needs. 


A definite need of the years immediately ahead is for 
building space. Another need that we are not meeting as 
rapidly as we should is the need for the Society to exert its 
influence more widely over the state. In my first report as 
Secretary in 1956, I quoted Clarence S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon on this need from reports they made in 1907 
and 1937. The need and the opportunity is as real in 1961, 
and is not being met comparatively better now than it was 
over 50 years ago. 


The Society has developed a proud tradition of careful 
workmanship in research, of outstanding quality in produc- 
tion, and of unstinting service to the public. These tradi- 
tions will be continued. 


I hope that others in looking at the Society from the 
vantage of another generation can characterize the decade 
of the 1960’s as an era in which the Society met developing 
housing needs successfully. More than that I hope it will be 
an era to which we can point as the time when a physical 
translation of our heritage to people in all parts of the state 
became more and more a reality. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


1 September 1960 to 30 June 1961 


ADAMS 
Hastings 
Baldwin, Earl 
Gray, Kenneth 
Purcell, Vernon W. 
Toews, P. C. 


ANTELOPE 
Neligh 
Cratty, Mrs. B. A. 
Peterson, Pearl 
Oakdale 
Taylor, Charlotte C. 


BANNER 


Harrisburg 
Faden, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 


BOONE 
St. Edward 
Stevens, Kenneth M. 


BOX BUTTE 


Alliance 


Lichty, Mrs. Catheryne 
Sampson, J. E. 


BUFFALO 


Kearney 


Knapp, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 


Morris, John Robert 
Stone, James A. 


CASS 
Nehawka 
Adams, Charles 


Plattsmouth 
Fairfield, Jack 


Weeping Water 
Campbell, I. C. G. 


CHERRY 


Valentine 
Dill, William S. 


CHEYENNE 
Sidney 
Cheney, Mearl 
Kintz, Donald V. 


CUMING 
Wisner 
Lueschen, Mrs. John 


CUSTER 


Ansley 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. D. E., Sr. 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Arnold 
Hunse, Mrs. Mary 


Berwyn 
Pederson, M. M. 
Powell, A. V. 


Broken Bow 
Sharp, Earl H. 


DAKOTA 


Homer 
Nelson, Mrs. David R. 


DAWES 
Chadron 
Cleghorn, Mrs. Daniel 
Davenport, Edward N. 
Mann, Reverend Leland 
Woodward, William A. 














DAWSON 


Cozad 
Bigelow, George W. 
Buss, Kieth 
Gothenburg 
Portiner, Fred W. 


DIXON 
Dizon 


Knoell, Mrs. Ernest 
Sundell, Mrs. Elmer 


DODGE 


Fremont 
Graff, Margaret E. 


Baughman, Rev. A. C., D. D. 


DOUGLAS 
Omaha 


Allwine, Mrs. A. A. 
Bartek, Reverend, J. F. 
Bing, Doctor Robert K. 
Bird, Mrs. Charlotte 
Bremers, Ralph R. 
Cole, Esther 

Fairfield, Allen L. 
Haile, Norma 

Jones, Edward L. 
Knauber, Kenneth A. 
Konigsbrugge, Walter A. 
Latenser, Mrs. Frank 
Lenz, Mrs. Ruth 

Libor, Mrs. Ann 

Lundell, Mrs. Ollie 
Martin, Howard A. 
Mason, Mrs. Robert E. 
Moriarty, Robert G. 
Myrbach, C. O. 

Nye, Charles A. 

Riley, Mrs. Mary Wesner 
Robertson, Mrs. George E. 
Smith, LaVerne J. 
Smith, William D. 
Smith, Mrs. W. Lee 
Solem, C. C. 

Stolinski, Joe C. 
Thiessen, Thomas 
Timberlake, Mary F. 
Villella, Joseph A. 
Vokoun, Frank J. 
Wehrer, Katherine A. 
Woods, Donald Z. 
Wright, Mrs. J. Wesley 
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DUNDY 


Benkelman 


DeLaMater, Harry 
Gallatin, Mrs. Dent 
Toler, Clifford 


FILLMORE 


Geneva 


Ashby, Mrs. A. A. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Howard 
Wilkins, Earl H. 


FURNAS 
Cambridge 
Chitwood, Mrs. Alice 


Oxford 
Fish, Mrs. Dale 


GARDEN 
Lewellen 
Clary, F. T. 


GRANT 
Hyannis 
Crossley, Mildred 


HALL 
Doniphan 


Miller, Charles X. 
Grand Island 

Allen, M. H. 

Banks, John E. 

Holcomb, Dent 

Kemp, T. J. 


McCauley, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Nelson, Elmer G. 
Ray, George C. 


HITCHCOCK 
Culbertson 
Trimpey, Wallace 
Trenton 
Carmody, Arthur, Jr. 


HOLT 


Atkinson 
Andrus, Mrs. Milton 
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JOHNSON 
Cook 
Biner, Lowell 


Tecumseh 
Henderson, J. P. 


KEITH 
Brule 
Donahue, Dwight R. 


KIMBALL 
Bushnell 
Patton, William B. 


Kimball 
Forsling, Elmer 
Knapp, Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Peterson, Mrs. Albert 


LANCASTER 


Lincoln 
Aitken, Mr. and Mrs. Martin I. 
Aitken, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip M. 
Alloway, Mrs. R. K. 
Bausewein, Gwen 
Beynon, I. D. 
Bengston, Dr. J. W. 
Brashier, Mary 
Carter, R. E. 
Chace, Charles E. 
Chestem, Abner K. 
Clarke, Oscar L., Jr. 
Corbin, Florence 
Crosby, Robert B. 
Davis, Mrs. Burel 
Dobson, Mrs. Adna A. 
Dobson, Robert A. 
Ebel, A. James 
Farley, Mrs. George 
Flesher, Richard L. 
Frantz, Wendell 
Fulton, W. G. 
Gillan, Marion 
Holder, Preston 
Hord, Gwynne 
Hughes, R. B. 
Jones, Floyd R. 
Kear, Georgia P. 
Kimball, Mrs. C. D. 
Krause, Richard A. 
Lind, Andrew E. 
Lindquist, Mrs. Margaret Ada 
Lutz, Dan 


McDonough, Robert F. 
McGlasson, Bonnie 
MacDowell, L. J. 
Magee, Elmer E. 
Mallory, Robert F. 
Marks, R. Harold 
Maupin, L. B. 

May, Mrs. Doris S. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Dorothy 
Meyer, Clarence 
Osborn, Mrs. Emmett 
Pearce, Dr. George 
Pickel, Catherine 
Pierce, Mrs. Mark 
Pope, Jane L. 
Pugsley, Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Putney, Mrs. Charles R. 
Reische, Richard C. 
Rumbolz, W. B. 
Schaible, Ethel 
Skinner, Mrs. John L. 
Spohnheimer, A. G. 
Story, Bert L. 

Vance, Mrs. M. E. 
Walt, Herbert R. 
Waltz, Mrs. Lee 
Watkins, Bessie 
Watson, B. Frank 
Weakly, Ward F. 
Woodward, Warren D. 
Young, Farley 


LINCOLN 
Mazwell 
Story, Jerod 


North Platte 
Best, Jack 
Day, Mrs. H. E. 
Johnson, Mrs. L. E. 
Norall, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. 
Siebold, William 
Sieman, Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Wisner, Russell 


MADISON 
Norfolk 


Lederer, Walter S. 
Park, Mrs. Lyle 
Strasheim, Dwayne 


NUCKOLLS 


Bostwick 
Keifer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
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Nelson 
Follmer, Harry 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 


Gunlach, Carol 
Rowe, Mr. and Mrs. George 


PERKINS 


Grant 
Bounds, John C. 


Madrid 
Law, Davis J. 


PHELPS 


Holdrege 


Armold, Mrs. D’Alta 
Larson, O. J. 


PLATTE 
Columbus 
Broekemeier, Harlan 
Fricke, C. B. 
Warner, Mrs. Helen G. 
Duncan 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Ida 


POLK 


Stromsburg 
Flodman, Mrs. Curtis 


RED WILLOW 
Indianola 
Foley, John J. 
McCook 


Norris, Mrs. George W. 
Robinson, Ronald W. 


RICHARDSON 
Humboldt 
Hughes, Mrs. M. N. 


SALINE 
Crete 
Krebs, Mr. Francl 


Dorchester 


Cerny, Harold 


SARPY 


Bellevue 
McQuinn, John 


SAUNDERS 
Mead 
Ellison, Wilmer 


SCOTTSBLUFF 
Gering 
Johnson, Byron 
Thompson, Mrs. Lloyd L. 
Lyman 
Reichert, Robert 


Scottsbluff 


Blackledge, Victor 
Muth, Mr. and Mrs. Manuel 
Nichol, William 


SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 


STANTON 
Stanton 
Murphy, E. E. 


THAYER 
Bruning 


Bruning, Paul 
Rippe, Donald W. 


THOMAS 
Thedford 
Gaston, William 
Seneca 
Finney, Robert 


WASHINGTON 
Blair 


Goehring, Dr. Walter 
Korshoj, Mrs. Virginia 


———EE 
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Nielsen, Mrs. J. P. 

Rhoades, Mrs. John 
Fort Calhoun 

Frahm, Catharine C. 


WAYNE 
Wayne 
Moore, Mrs. O. F. 
Mulhair, Charles 
Rupp, Daniel G. 


WEBSTER 
Red Cloud 
Obitz, Mrs. Harry 


YORK 


York 
Dobler, Mrs. Arthur C. 


OUT OF STATE 
CALIFORNIA 


Azusa 
Spencer, D. M. 


Berkeley 
Horning, Mrs. Margaret Walker 


Fresno 
Sherwood, Mrs. Grace Hanson 


Gardena 
Beaver, Franklin E. 


Long Beach 


Larson, Oscar K., Jr. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Anne J. 


Los Angeles 


Callen, Robert B. 
Pounds, Mrs. J. S. 


Mill Valley 
Norall, Mr. and Mrs. John B. 


Oakland 


Clinebell, Marvin L. 
Mahoney, S. B. 


Palo Alto 
Jones, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Thuman, M. M. 


Rosemead 
Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
San Diego 
Hanson, Alfred L. 


San Mateo 
Ralya, Mr. and Mrs. Claude A. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 
Slezak, Captain and Mrs. Robert 


Julesburg 
Hogue, Eugene T. 


FLORIDA 
DeLand 
Searles, W. H. 


Punta Gorda 
Martin, Helen M. 
Tampa 
Barker, Mary Lou 


IDAHO 
Pocatello 
Oliver, R. H. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Peterson, Howard R. 
Godfrey 
Cope, Kenneth A. 
Homewood 
Florid, Mrs. Edna O. 


Winnetka 
Greer, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, Jr. 


INDIANA 
Crawfordsville 
Anderson, James W. 


IOWA 
Albia 
Miller, Kenneth G. 
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Clarinda 
Copeland, Robert 


Council Bluffs 
Anderson, Ethel 
Humboldt 
Freed, M. F. 
Iowa City 
Bogue, Allan G. 


Tama 
MeMillin, Ada Trudell 


KANSAS 
Dodge City 


Ingwerson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 


Salina 
Davis, C. Bert 


Topeka 
Pfeiler, Dr. William L. 


MARYLAND 
Bel Air 
Lundell, Major Leslie J. 


Bethesda 
Hulbert, Mrs. Susan 


Seabrook 


Lichtenberger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan R. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge 
Key, Mrs. V. O. 


Wellesley 
Senger, Dr. and Mrs. Harry 


MICHIGAN 
Flint 
Adams, Dr. and Mrs. Burnell 
Howard 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Cassidy, Terence W, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth 
Greer, Mi. and Mrs. R. C. L. 


NEW YORK 
Bethpage 
Wessel, Vincent 


Castleton 
Maun, Vere P. 


New York City 
Burkholder, Edwin V. 


OHIO 
Springfield 
Zimmerman, Dr. W. David 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Hannum, C. E. 


Midwest City 
Butterfield, Mrs. William A. 


Pawhuska 
Templeton, Nellie R. 


Pawnee City 
Archambault, Vivian R. 
Roberts, George H. 
Roberts, Henry E. 

Ponca City 
Moore, Mrs. Clyde F. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State College 
Palmer, James R. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton 
Binder, Donald J. 


TENNESSEE 
Knozville 
Seagren, Mrs. Georgia Walker 
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TEXAS WYOMING 
Dallas Cheyenne 
Campbell, Lloyd M. Uhiman, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 


Fort Worth 
Roberts, Rush, Jr. 


Midland 
Bissell, Clarence E. 


Casper 
Hunt, Charles S. 


ALASKA 


Homer 
Strickland, L. H. 


Waco 
Searles, Major D. W. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Austin, William N. 
Bailey, Mrs. R. H. , LIFE MEMBERS 
Jones, Mrs. Frank A. Smith, G. Hubert, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
Tacoma Arnold, Hubert A., Davis, 


Pim, Mrs. Pearl M. California 
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i Pe cic bested et ebeweae Omaha, Nebraska 
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te enn big alae eet gid Lincoln, Nebraska 
BPRGRTE, BEVG. TEGIGM. 2. ccc ccccccccces Portland, Oregon 
Pe CRD... bec cceseeeescecees Dayton, Ohio 
Brooks, The Honorable Ralph G........ Lincoln, Nebraska 
ences ceekeese een eee Rice Lake, Wisconsin 
i ee iced uenedeee ae Lincoln, Nebraska 
SS 6 ee North Platte, Nebraska 
Deffenbaugh, Dr. Nel G. C............. Detroit, Michigan 
Se Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Eager, Colonel Frank. ..........sscee- Lincoln, Nebraska 
ds cc checticeseeeas Gothenburg, Nebraska 
rr Seattle, Washington 
i Ms. «caw e es ae eae’ North Platte, Nebraska 
McVicker, George..........cce00% North Bend, Nebraska 
ee Santa Barbara, California 
8 re Ainsworth, Nebraska 
Cg ee Omaha, Nebraska 
a ae Re eens pepe Lyons, Nebraska 
TE ey Terre Lincoln, Nebraska 
NS eas oe ewdtehwesedeats Lincoln, Nebraska 
Rs oc vceecnsueedes ceutseced Sioux City, Iowa 
i - cited egg esed oe dees bons Blair, Nebraska 
RR a ee Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Report of the Treasurer 
July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report covers the following funds from 
July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. Action of the Executive 
Board changed the reporting year to run from July 1 
through June 30 rather than from September 1 through 
August 31, 1961. 

Account No. 335. 

Account No. 335c. 

Account No. 336 (Fort Robinson). 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund. 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund. 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund. 

James H. Pratt Study Fund. 

Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund. 


Morton Fund. 
Foundation Fund. 


Accounts Nos. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy 
Memorial Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, the Norden Club Scandinavian 
Research Fund, the Morton Fund, and the Foundation Fund 
are administered under the authority of the Society’s treas- 
urer by the Trust Department of the First Continental Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Lincoln, Nebraska. This 
service is furnished without cost to the Society, and at this 
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time I wish to express our continued appreciation for that 
service and particularly for the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Don Mathes, Trust Officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 


SALARIES AND MAINTENANCE No. 335 


Balance in Account July 1, 1060........cccscccccscccs $134,843.02 
Disbursements July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961........... $134,809.29 
Balance in Account June 30, 19061.........cccccccccess $ 33.73 


DISBURSEMENTS: 





Salaries & wages, Regular 


PCT eT re $ 94,300.15 
Salaries & wages, Temporary 

CP UID so cccccccccecsccecess 16,274.81 
Professional services ,Personal services)... 34.00 
OASI Contribution Fund 

ED 6 06 ono b.0'e b ON 60 6 O Ke-8 5,907.58 
Postage (Operating expense)............. 930.00 
Telegraph & telephone (Operating expense) 590.19 
Traveling expense (Operating expense).... 707.80 
Board & lodging (Operating expense)..... 87.05 
Publishing & printing (Operating expense) 5,172.05 
Heat, light, power, water 

co ere eee 1,701.25 
Notarial Fees (Operating expense)........ 15.00 
Equipment, rental, contracts 

Pn CD sc ccuectcenseee save 283.89 
Department expense (Archeology) 

(Cewek GRPOMES) 2. F200 ccccccccccess 435.00 
Other operating expense 

(Operating expense) ...............-4.- 46.75 
ee 2,096.03 
Gerda dca a aemee ake eem 1,458.55 
Institutional & household (Supplies)....... 519.36 
Aeematave (HEE) 2... ccccccceccecees 18.89 
Other (Including microfilm) (Supplies).... 637.69 
Buildings (Maintenance) ................. 148.70 
Grounds (Maintenance) ..............+.. 52.20 
Se CID 6 vc cccncscccenceseve 46.10 
House & Institutional (Maintenance)...... 7.20 
Industrial, power, heating (Maintenance).. 32.95 
Automotive (Maintenance) ............... 111.19 
EE wingu Gu Goe60edwekes owes 350.00 
Institutional & household (Properties)..... 8.50 
Books and maps (Properties)............. 474.79 
Automotive (Properties) ................ 2,096.97 
Land improvements (Properties).......... 251,00 
Premium on Bonds (Fixed charges)....... 13.65 

Total Disbursements......... $134,809.29 





oe 


erence re 


ee 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 
Bee Oh AGSSENE SURF 1, BOBO. cc ccccccccccescccceces $ 508.97 
Cash Receipts: None 
Cash Disbursements: None 





Balance in Account Jume 30, 1061........ccccccccccees $ 508.97 
FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 
Balance in Account July 1, 1060. ............csceeceees $ 12,742.80 
Disbursements July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961............ $ 11,753.00 
Balance in Account Jume 90, 1061... ...ccccccccccccces $ 989.80 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries & wages, regular 
en naw ane ciewdee ae $ 1,018.50 
Salaries & wages, temporary 
PE accadenccesoneseenr 4,246.39 
OASI Contribution Fund 
EE PUEOID ons ceccceccesovceses 325.66 
Postage (Operating expense) ............ 21.60 
Telephone & telegraph (Operating expense) 36.00 
Freight & express (Operating expense).... 160.25 
Traveling expense (Operating expense).... 216.50 
Board & lodging (Operating expense)..... 23.45 
Heat, light, power, water 
SE ED cnc v céicddnececedees 493.27 
Other (Operating expense) ............... 41.75 
CD GD ceccscvcesccccccansecees 1.76 
i ny cinenhaddeebededunenesesie 107.59 
Institutional & household (Supplies)...... 101.23 
Buildings (Maintenance) ................. 3,710.25 
Grounds (Maintenance) ..............++s:. 31.66 
Institutional & household (Maintenance)... 5.64 
Institutional & household (Properties). .... 226.50 
DalbGings (Prepertses) 2... ccccccscccccsces 985.00 
Total Disbursements......... $ 11,753.00 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Ce ek EE EY en cs es conscdsunedenns séeeus $ 5,629.35 
Cash Receipts July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961............ $ 31,664.96 
$ 37,294.31 
Cash Disbursements July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961...... $ 33,114.59 
Balance im Pind Fume BO, IOGSL. 1... crcccccccccsescssess $ 4,179.72 
CASH RECEIPTS 
Membership dues (Annual)............... 4,416.00 
Membership dues (Life).................. 150.00 
Publications and books...............+++. 997.76 
Pony Express reprints........ 247.50 
Royalties—Olson’s book ..... 83.89 
Complete set Nebraska History 75.00 
DD cccekcacebnaceebeke ares ess eben ees 647.80 
Uni. of Nebr. Main Street 
BIOS ooncccescsessvuens 90.00 
DE. dcctubhaddeesesuweeusweneunequd 2.00 


Archeological Work .........+.+-seeeeees 13,493.43 
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National Park Service 


rer 4,365.00 
Game Commission 

ee SEE Shwe cccesecsvee 6,220.04 
National Park Service 

Pt Pn va¢etaeesonee ee 789.65 


Highway Salvage program.... 2,047.90 
Miscellaneous Cash Receipts.............. 


Microfilm Journal-Star ...... 4,221.66 
Research work. Western 
Heritage series ........... 2,780.00 
PS vesdncncecssexes 1,324.55 
Annual Meetings—Spring 
EY oa bara oe4 oaee a 939.75 
Ee ia ac ctuny 604 00us eeeueeenes © 
i cane aenenee 1,066.14 
Historical Society ........... 1,301.86 
ccc eekenhcaehen Keeweuwe 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds........... 
Total Cash Receipts......... 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ee a ke heh he wae Sen SaReN 


Publications and Books. ..........csccsees 
2700 Reprints Pony Express.. 510.00 
125 Bound Copies 


Nebraska History ......... 137.50 
1300 Reprints Upper 
Missouri Fur Trade........ 100.00 
PIED GED oc ccccccccccccceceeses 
Microfilm Journal-Star ...... 725.53 


Microfilm (Raw—600 rolls)... 4,380.00 
Annual Meetings— 


Spring and fall............ 1,509.50 
Microfilm—Other ........... 2,378.21 
Waterproofing basement wall. 400.00 
Museum supplies ............ 821.01 
ES a ere eee 389.75 
University of Nebraska...... 4,744.06 

(Electricity, steam, 

News Letter) 

BN 5 secs Peers cnesencoedsecccedes 
EE ER Ed onkudwsessneush taneken sees 
Archeological expense ...........ceeeeee, 
i PD <ccheecsencees 4,021.74 
Se PE aneeccseccccseces 1,380.93 
ie CE civdwecntendecs ees 967.45 
EE. KHasGeh ache cewéececenedtacwen sus 
EY aigk Ghar eWSSHReew See esncewenneade 
Disbursements. ..........+.- 


Miscellaneous Cash on Investment..............ee005: 


8,728.33 


534.36 
1,090.64 


18,669.41 


1,447.72 
1,140.10 
9,719.04 





$ 21,703.91 
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JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY FUND 








Meares Ge TUNG Ge FT, Beeee wccccdcascvecccccscescss $ 110.77 

Interest Accumulated to June 30, 1961................ 13.13 

Balance in Fund June 30, 1961. ...........eeceeeeeeees $ 123.90 

$1,000 U. S. Treasury 25% Bonds due 2-15-65......... $ 1,000.00 
SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 

eeeee Gh DUS SUR 1, BCD. occ ccccwovcccsccssccccss $ 110.77 

Interest Accumulated to June 30, 1961................ ~ 13.13 

Matemes ta Pumd Jame BO, BOSL. «0c ccccacescccceccccces $ 123.90 

$1,000 U. S. Treasury 25% Bonds due 2-15-65......... $ 1,000.00 
JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 

ee Ot EE B,D cc censcicnesestcecounsus $ 500.00 


Disbursements: None 
Receipts: None 


ee Se en ND GE Rs ok vevcidvcccnsewcdnscves $ 500.00 
NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 

Balance in Pumd duly 1, W9G0.....ccccccccscccccccccees $ 204.25 

Disbursements July 1, 1960 to June 31, 1961........... —13.38 

Batamee te Pune Fume BB, BOGE. wc ccccccccccccvsccecses $ 190.87 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Travel expense Don Danker............... 13.38 
FOUNDATION FUND 

ee nts dc een eneagesesecen’ ~ 132.07 

Interest Accumulated to June 30, 1961................. $ 40.00 

EE ee ee ee eee ~ 172.07 

Disbursements July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961........... —3.00 

Bebamse Be Das Fame GO, Beeb. c cc ccccccccesevscoscess ~ 169.07 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual Non-profit Corporation Fee........ 3.00 
$1,600 U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds due 9-15—72-67..... $ 1,390.00 


MORTON FUND 


Balance in Fund July 1, 1960..........ccccccccccseees $ 476.86 
Interest Accumulated to June 30, 1961................. 400.00 
0 ee ee ee ee $ 876.86 
Disbursements July 31, 1960 to June 30, 1961.......... $ 681.53 
Balance in Fund June 30, 1961.............ceceeeecees $ 195.33 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ye er eee 681.53 


$10,000 U. S. Treasury 4% Bonds 2-15-80.............. $ 9,856.25 

















EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the March, 1961 issue a significant publishing pro- 
gram of the University of Nebraska Press, the Bison Series 
of paper back reprints, was called to your attention. Then 
seven titles of special historical and regional interest were 
listed. It is a pleasure to this fall call attention to five 
more titles in the same series. Two are significant contri- 
butions to the available literature on the Indians of the 
region by well known authors. The other three fit in the 
wide category of recollections of our white history, one be- 
ing a collection of letters, one a reminiscence of an old 
timer written by a second person, and the third the account 
of his life on the prairies by one of our region’s great lit- 
erary figures. You will want to know about all of these 
and acquire many of them: 


George Bird Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 
$1.65, 400 pp. 
John G. Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks, $1.50, 280 pp. 


Martha Ferguson McKeown, Them Was the Days, $1.25, 
282 pp. 


Elinore Pruitt Stewart, Letters of a Woman Homesteader, 
$1.25, 282 pp. 


Hamlin Garland, Boy Life on the Prairie, $1.40, 435 pp. 
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Kansas in Maps by Robert W. Baughman. (Topeka: Kan- 
sas State Historical Society 1960. 104 pp. $9.95.) 


This is the story of a region, before and after it be- 
came a state, in maps prepared by a map lover. The publi- 
cation is part of the Kansas Centennial Celebration, and 
a very attractive contribution it is. The format, a book 
ten by fourteen inches, is well adapted to printing the great 
variety of maps here included. Of the ninety maps repro- 
duced sixteen are in color and the sizes range from double 
pages to mere fractions of a page. 


The subjects of the maps run the gamut of Kansas 
history. Many of them are the maps of early explorers and 
cartographers and portray the evolution of geographical 
knowledge of the region. A number show the locations of 
the various Indian tribes and their assigned holdings. In 
1854 the Land Office survey of Kansas was begun and was 
completed in 1870. From this time on the maps of land 
promoters and railroads were distributed and carried de- 
tailed descriptions of the country. 


The coming of settlers and the immigrant aid promo- 
tion gave the area a new social topography. No other state, 
with the possible exception of California, ever had such a 
rash of publicity until the panic of 1857 and the later gold 
discoveries vied for the headlines until all issues were 
merged into the Civil War. 


The cattle trails, the railroads, extensive and varied 
farming, irrigation, the motor roads, industry and the air- 
planes, interstate highways, recreation areas, educational 
reorganization all call for new maps. Aerial photography 
can provide a wealth of newly mapped information that 
has only been suggested in this publication. 


The author is the fortunate possessor of a valuable 
collection of maps that have been preserved, augmented 
and handed down to the fourth generation. The Kansas 
State Historical Society and the most important deposi- 
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tories from coast to coast in this country have contributed 
to his selections for this attractive publication. 


The maps have supplied the main story. The author’s 
explanations and text occupy roughly one-fourth of the 
pages. This could easily have been extended but they are 
wisely subordinated to the map feature. The maps too could 
easily have been multiplied but costs of reproduction would 
have made an unsalable book. Both the selections and ex- 
planations are commendable. The Society is fortunate to 
produce this unusual attractive and, we hope popular vol- 
ume as a part of its centennial effort. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Kansas, A Pictorial History by Nyle H. Miller, Edgar 
Langsdorf, and Robert W. Richmond. (Topeka: Kan- 
sas Centennial Commission and the State Historical 
Society, 1961, 320 pp. Illustrations and index. $8.95) 


Speaking of Kansas, Abraham Lincoln once said, “No 
other territory has ever had such a history.” This senti- 
ment conflicts with a widespread impression among those 
living in more scenic states that Kansas is flat and dull. 
However, Abraham Lincoln is now vindicated. 


This Centennial work, a triumph of historical writing, 
editing and publishing skill, is of exceptional interest to 
Nebraskans for three reasons: 


First, our southern neighbor is our geographical twin, 
another prairie-plains state which largely drains into the 
Missouri River and is of similar shape, size and topography. 
Second, our respective histories are closely intertwined, as 
dramatized by the slave compromise Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of 1854. Third, Nebraska will have a statehood centennial 
year in 1967 and can benefit from Kansas’ splendid ex- 
ample of how to celebrate. 


In sharp awareness of her remarkably rich and excit- 
ing historical heritage, Kansas (through her temporary 
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Centennial Commission and permanent Historical Society) 
is celebrating this year in high style with pageants, pa- 
rades, whiskers, etc. This pictorial volume is further evi- 
dence that nothing is being spared to make the occasion 
memorable. 


Big expensive “picture books,” particularly on western 
topics, are now common enough, but this one is a standout. 
The sketches and photographs reproduced are lavish in 
their abundance, yet carefully selected for their dramatic 
or nostalgic qualities. The grizzled generals and politicians, 
the acrid aroma of battle scenes, the stark terror of civil 
riots and lynchings, the work, worries and pleasures of 
common folk building a decent future—all emerge vividly 
from these pages. 


The three men who produced this volume, officials of 
the historical society, have set a new high standard of edit- 
ing and script-writing of “pictorials.” The captions show 
imagination and verve. The narrative thread is written in 
a lively style, with a cadence that grasps the vigorous 
march of a people’s history. 


“Bleeding Kansas” is where the Civil War actually 
started, several years ahead of the firing on Fort Sumter. 
Kansas is the setting of Coronado’s Quivira, Abilene, Dodge 
City, Shawnee Mission, the Smoky Hill Trail, the Santa Fe 
Trail, Beechcraft, Boeing, the famous Menninger clinic at 
Topeka and the infamous Dr. J. R. Brinkley, the “goat 
gland” specialist of Milford. Kansas has also been the resi- 
dence of John Brown, the Jayhawkers, Carry Nation, Wyatt 
Earp, James Butler Hickok, George A. Custer, William 
Allen White, Wilt Chamberlain, Sockless Jerry Simpson 
and Dwight Eisenhower. In the geographical and political 
center of continental United States, a good case can be 
made for Kansas as the distillation of American democracy 
at work. 


MERRILL J. MATTES 





National Park Service 
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Spotted Tail’s Folk: A History of the Brule Sioux by 
George E. Hyde. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1961. xix + 329 pp. Illustrations, bibliography 
and index. $5.00) 


In the literature of the Sioux, the Brule Chief Spotted 
Tail has not received much favorable comment. To correct 
this apparent neglect of such an influential leader is the 
goal of George E. Hyde in his book Spotted Tail’s Folk. 


This book is Volume 57 in The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series and is an account of the history of 
the Sioux Indians in general as it revolved around the 
Brules during the life of Spotted Tail. Specific events 
which receive detailed attention are those which are re- 
lated to Spotted Tail or those in which other writers have 
reported Spotted Tail to be involved. 


The first portion of the book made heavy reading for 
this reviewer. It seems to have little new to offer to the 
reader familiar with the published material on the Sioux 
Indians. However, in this early part of the book the author 
is most concerned with emphasizing the difference between 
his conclusions concerning Spotted Tail and those which 
have been presented by other writers. Mr. Hyde is thor- 
ough in his documentation of his information and conclu- 
sions. He also lists those outhors with whom he disagrees 
and gives his reasons why they are wrong and he is right. 
This adds to the value of the work for the serious student 
of Sioux Indian history, but it does detract from the smooth 
flow of the narrative. 


The last section of the book is better reading. Here 
there is a concentration on the central character of the 
whole book, Spotted Tail, and upon his people, the Brule 
Sioux. The history of the Brule Sioux during the last few 
years of Spotted Tail’s life is told in a detailed and interest- 
ing fashion. The attempt to bring the other Sioux into the 
picture is abandoned except as they related directly to 
Spotted Tail and his Brules. This results in less repetitious 
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treatment of the same events than is true of the earlier 
part of Mr. Hyde’s book. 


The reasons for the events which led to the murder of 
Spotted Tail are told in detail. This is not the account most 
frequently repeated to explain Crow Dog’s act. The most 
commonly heard reasons given for the shooting of Spotted 
Tail by Crow Dog are added almost as an afterthought and 
as a tale conjured up during the years following the death 
of the Brule head chief. 


If, in earlier writings, Spotted Tail has been neglected 
or his greatness underestimated Mr. Hyde has done much 
to correct these errors. Seldom has an individual had a 
more sympathetic biographer. The reader is made to feel 
that everything done by Spotted Tail was right, reasonable, 
or at least understandable. Spotted Tail comes very close 
to being presented as the personification of the “Noble Red 
Skin”. Even his enthusiasm for raiding and killing Pawnee 
is presented in such a fashion as to make it the reasonably 
accepted activity of any Brule Indian. 


If Mr. Hyde is guilty of overstating his thesis about 
the greatness of Spotted Tail, he should help to counteract 
some of the less complimentary things that have been writ- 
ten about him in the past. No serious student of Plains 
Indian history can afford to ignore this most recent work 
of George E. Hyde. 


Kearney State Teachers College PHILIP S. HOLMGREN 


A Classified Bibliography of the Periodical Literature of 
the Trans-Mississippi West (1811-1957) by Oscar Os- 
burn Winther. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1961. 626 pp. Indiana University Social Science 
Series no. 19. Reproduced from typewritten copy. 
$6.00.) 


This bibliography supersedes the compiler’s earlier 
work published in 1942 under the title of The Trans-Mis- 
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sissippi West. It contains 9244 references, as compared 
with 3501 in the earlier list, an increase which, as the 
preface notes, testifies to “the tremendous acceleration in 
output of regional history over the past two decades.” 


The classification is basically by state or region. Large 
topics like Agriculture, Frontier, Fur trade, Immigrant 
groups, Indians, Labor, Military, Missionary frontier, Mor- 
mons, National parks and monuments, Negro, Range and 
cattle, Reclamation and conservation, Transportation and 
communication, comprehend material that cannot be fitted 
under a state or region. The table of contents provides a 
synopsis of the classification and suggests cross references. 
Each entry appears but once. Annotation is confined to a 
symbol indicating whether an entry is principally an article, 
bibliography, journal or diary, letter, newspaper, official 
document, or reminiscence. An author index refers to en- 
tries by number. 


The oldest publication included is Niles’ Register 
(1811-49). Pertinent articles selected from general period- 
icals like The Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s Monthly Mag- 
azine, and from such journals as Political Science Quar- 
terly, Catholic Historical Review, Pacific Affairs and others 
have been included, but, as the compiler states, “no special 
effort has been made to include either so-called ‘fugitive 
literature’ or the published transactions of professional 
societies.” 


In large part the bibliography consists of a topical list- 
ing of the contents of western state and regional historical 
journals. Of the 171 entries under Nebraska, for example, 
all but ten are from Nebraska History. All but 18 of 285 
entries under Arkansas are from the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly. All but 28 of 118 entries under Arizona are 
from two historical journals of that state. 


Even so, one misses a few titles among the journals of 
western history. The Missouri Historical Review is in- 
cluded but not the Bulletin of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety (St. Louis, 1945- ). The Quarterly of the Historical 
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Society of Southern California (Los Angeles, 1884- ), 
Iowa Historical Record (1885-1902), The Trail (Denver, 
1908-28), Frontier and Midland (Missoula, 1920-39), and 
The South Dakotan (1898-1904), are among the missing. 
General historical journals that were not used include 
Americana (1906-43) and American Heritage. 


Journals of genealogy too, have been disregarded. 
Likewise the decision to omit published transactions and 
irregular series, while entirely legitimate on the compiler’s 
part, may be regretted by the researcher. The valuable 
Collections of the South Dakota Department of History, 
the Contributions to the State Historical Society of Mon- 
tana, the Publications of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, the Collections of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, are not included. 


A bibliographer who turns up such elusive items as 
the Rosebud Review (Winner, S.D., vol. 1 no. 1, March 
1916) or The Bellamy Review (Kearney, Nebr. 1900-01) is 
truly serving his historian-colleagues. It is not a just criti- 
cism of the present bibliography that it does not include 
such items, but the following examples will illustrate how 
much farther the bibliographer’s task could extend in serv- 
ice to the historical profession. 


It would have been a useful service, and not too for- 
midable an undertaking, to search the east-Mississippi his- 
torical journals for items pertaining to the trans-Missis- 
sippi west. The Indiana Magazine of History, for example, 
has printed some overland items such as the journals of 
John T. Williams, who went from Indiana to California in 
1850, and of Elijah Farnham, a Forty-niner. 


Inclusion of Niles Register and the North American 
Review, for which the historian is grateful, renders the 
compiler vulnerable on another front. For today’s user 
Niles Register is a valuable historical source; for its con- 
temporaries it was a record of the news of the day. Then 
why not include references from other news periodicals— 
The Literary Digest, for example? Galaxy published Gen- 
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eral Custer’s “My Life on the Plains,” 1872-74. Frederic 
Remington and Theodore Roosevelt were among writers on 
the west whose work appeared in Century, Harper’s 
Weekly, Forum, Scribners, Outlook and a good many other 
general periodicals that might have been searched fruit- 
fully for western items. The National Geographic Maga- 
zine has published useful articles like those by L. A. Borah 
on Utah (May 1936) and Nebraska (May 1945) that should 
have a place in a bibliography of the periodical literature 
of the west. 


Another largely overlooked source is the journal of re- 
ligious history. Exceptions to this statement are some Cath- 
olic journals and the inadequately identified Journal of 
History, which, it should be noted, was the quarterly of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Lamoni, Ia., 1908-25). 


Coverage of some topics is incomplete. The Journal of 
Negro History was used but not the Negro History Bulletin 
(1937- ). Ethnohistory and Hispanic American Historical 
Review were used but not such journals as the Swedish 
Pioneer Historical Quarterly (1950- ) and the Journal of 
the American Irish Historical Society. 


Journals of opinion surely ought to have a place in a 
bibliography of periodical literature of the west, whatever 
their viewpoint: for example, Bryan’s The Commoner 
(1901-23), Morton’s The Conservative (1898-1902), and 
many others. The periodical literature of social discontent 
in the west is largely untouched. 


The present work is useful as far as it goes. But it is 
evident that a bibliography of the periodical literature of 
the west has not, as yet, been achieved. For the intrepid 
bibliographer who may contemplate the larger task, it is 
urged that the mere topical listing of articles be abandoned 
in favor of a form that makes possible the location of spe- 
cific information. The bibliographies of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, like the well-known Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature, provide useful models. It is easy to find an 
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abundance of material on general topics; the specific sub- 
ject is often frustratingly hidden. A bibliography of the 
Readers Guide type can serve both needs. 


Nebraska State Historical Society JOHN B. WHITE 


Prehistoric Man on the Great Plains by Waldo R. Wedel 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1961. XVIII 
+ 355 pp. Plates, figures, bibliography and index. 
$5.95.) 


Much has been written of the Indian history in the 
Plains region during the 19th century, but relatively little 
is readily available for the some 10,000 years of their his- 
tory before this period. 


This was not because this was an entirely unknown 
period. Archeologists for the last sixty years have been 
working to reconstruct this story from the material ob- 
jects: bone, stone. shell and pottery left by earlier people. 
This research has been intensely pursued during the last 
thirty years. Large scale excavations were made in the late 
1930’s and work reached a climax with the excavations 
carried out in reservoirs following World War II. 


The work of an archeologist is comparable to that of a 
detective. He is anxious to view the scene of operation 
prior to its disturbance in order to reconstruct the original 
situation. The technical report which he prepares must 
provide sufficient detail to document any conclusions pre- 
sented. These detailed reports utilize technical terminology 
and make heavy reading for the layman and at times for 
the professional archeologist. Site reports form the basis 
for the book being reviewed. 


In this history prehistoric man is presented in non- 
technical fashion yet with an awareness of the environ- 
mental factors which may have influenced his behavior. 
Chapter One deals with the “Tools of the Archeologist.” 
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Archeology is defined, and details relating to methods of 
work are discussed. Laboratory procedures and techniques 
of dating remains are outlined. Information as to climatic 
conditions during various periods is also presented. 


Chapter Two “Land of Sun and Wind and Grass” 
deals largely with environmental factors that make the 
plains a distinct area. At the same time the differences 
within the region are considered in terms of human popu- 
lation. The adaptation of environment features by early 
man, including the animal population, is discussed. This 
chapter aids in setting the stage for man’s occupancy of 
the region. 


Chapter Three, titled “The Early Big-Game Hunters” 
begins the story with a consideration of the earliest people 
known to have lived in the region. They shared the common 
trait of securing their meat supply from large game. These 
groups of people were not necessarily culturally or phys- 
ically related. The problem of a satisfactory designation 
for these people is discussed. Human skeletal materials for 
this early period have not been generally identified. The 
most recent estimate of the time of these people as provided 
by the Carbon-14 metnod of dating remains are given. 


The remainder of the publication is devoted to the story 
of prehistoric people by geographical areas: the Central 
Plains, the Southern Plains, the Middle Missouri, the North- 
western Periphery, and the Northwestern Plains. The final 
chapter is titled “Through a Glass, Darkly —.” 


Fifty pages are devoted to a presentation of arche- 
ological research in the Central Plains, an area which the 
author describes as probably the best-known section of the 
Plains, archeologically speaking. This area would include 
Kansas, Nebraska, eastern Colorado and the Southwestern 
corner of Wyoming. This statement is probably defensible 
and is defensible due to pioneer work by the author and his 
associates during the last thirty years. 


The Southern Plains, for purposes of this publication, 
include areas south of the thirty-seventh parallel in Okla- 
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homa, Texas and Eastern New Mexico. Cultural relation- 
ships between this area and adjacent areas are discussed. 
It is the region that has produced much of our more im- 
portant information bearing on the early big-game hunters 
with many of the human tools being associated with extinct 
animal remains. As in all areas many details are lacking 
in the story of prehistoric man, but the general sequence 
has been traced. 


The section of the book dealing with the Middle Mis- 
souri is one of the most extensive and largely presents the 
results of work carried on since 1946. The construction of 
huge multipurpose dams in South Dakota and North Da- 
kota on the Missouri River has called for emergency salvage 
work by federal and state agencies on a scale never before 
attempted in the Plains region. Although the great bulk of 
this work remains unpublished the author has studied un- 
published reports and makes meaningful interpretations 
from them. 


The final chapter “Through a Glass, Darkly —” is an 
excellent summary and interpretation of the present status 
of Plains Archeology. This book should do much to dispel 
the once popular theory that migratory nomadism was the 
only kind of culture or way of life that could or ever did 
flourish in the region. It is now evident that man has ex- 
isted in the Plains area for thousands of years in varying 
cultures and this span will be increased by further research 
in the years to come. I recommend this publication to any 
who have an interest in the history of people in the Plains. 
It clearly demonstrates that archeologists do work to con- 
struct history. 


Nebraska State Historical Society MARVIN F. KIVETT 














Leslie L. D. Shaffer, “The Management of Organized 
Wagon Trains on the Overland Trail”, Missouri Historical 
Review, July, 1961. 


Allan G. Bogue, “Twenty Years of an Iowa Farm Bus- 
iness”, Annals of Iowa, Spring, 1961. 


Fleming Fraker Jr., “The Beginnings of the Progres- 
sive Movement in Iowa”, Annals of Iowa, Spring, 1961. 


Genevieve Powlison Mauck, “The Council Bluffs Story: 
Through the Nonpareil’s Eyes”, The Palimpsest, Septem- 
ber, 1961. 


Eugene T. Wells, “Kirk Anderson’s Trip to Utah, 
1858”, Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, October, 1961. 


Dr. R. W. Gaul, “Death of the Thunderbolt: Some 
Notes on the Final Illness of Milton Sublette’, Bulletin, 
Missouri Historical Society, October, 1961. 


Announcement of the Fifth Annual meeting of the 
Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of His- 
tory, to be held March 23-24 on the University of Omaha 
Campus has been made. 
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